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Do You Live rn I.urNors ?—If so, have 
you done your part at writing to Springfield, 
as requested by Chairman Moore ? 

In order that our Illinois readers may know 
who are their Representatives and Senators at 
Springfield, we give here a complete list with 
their post-office addresses: 


SENATORS—43D GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


George William Dixon, 3141 Michigan av., Chicago. 
Wom. U. Riley, 3:4! The Temple, Chicago. 
Michael #. Maher, 583 27th st., Cnicago. 
Michael J. Butler, 5728 State st , Chicago. 
Francis W. Parker, Hotel Del Prado. Chicago. 
Thomas J Dawson. #4 Addison st., Chicago. 
Jobn Humphrey, Orland. 

DuFay A. Fuller. Belvidere. 

daward 8. Rainey, 3622 8. Union av., Chicago. 
Henry Andrus, Rockford. 

Carl Lundberg. 5¥49 8. Sungamon st., Chicago. 
John C. McKenzie, Elizabeth. 

Albert C. Clark, 7137 Euclid av., Chicago. 
Henry H. Evans, Aurora. 

Cyril R Jandus, 233 W.2 th st, Chicago. 
Robert Boal Fort, Lacon. 

John Powers, 74 McAllister p!., Chicago, 
James D. Putnam, E)mwood. 

Frank C. Farnum, 1064 Wilcox av., Chicago. 
Len Small, Kankakee. 

Daniel A. (ampbell, 493 W. Erie st., Chicago. 
M. B. Bailey, Danville. 

Nie!s Juul. 44% Potomac av., Chicago. 

Henry M. Dunlap, Savoy 

Joseph F. Haas, 503 W. Fullerton av., Chicago. 
George W. Stubblefield, Bloomington, 
Stanley H. Kunz 6x5 Noble st., Chicago. 
Lawrence B. Stringer, Lincoln. 

Harry G. Hal!, 18! Suoerior st., Chicago. 

U. G. Albertsen, Pekin. 

Car! Mueller, 805 Burling st., Chicago. 

Orville F. Berry, Carthage. 

Levi 8. MeCabe, Rock Island. 

8S. C. Pemberton, Oakland. 

Charles H. Hughes, Dixon. 

Thomas Meehan, Bluffs. 

James W. ‘Templeton, Princeton. 

J. K. P. Farrelly, Daum. 

Corbus P. Gardrer, Mendota. 

Cc. F. Coleman, Vandalia. 

Richard J. Barr, 403 Whitley av., Joliet. 

J.O. Koch, Breese. 

Leon A. ‘Townsend, 844 N. Academy st., Galesburg. 


Roy Alden, Pinckneyville. 

Thomas Rees, 40th & Jefferson sts., Springfield. 
James H. Watson. Woodlawn. 

Louis BE. Walter, Alton. 

H.®. Fowler Elizabethtown. 

Robert Sherman Hamilton, Marissa. 

©. H. Burnett, Marion. 

Douglas W. Helm, Metropolis. 


REPRESENTATIVES—43D GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Jacob Boll, 2180 Archer av., Chicago. 

Edward H. Morris. 27!2 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Samuel W. Arrand, 1318 Wabash av., Chicago. 
Charles W. Kopf, 503 Ashland boul., Chicago. 
Benj. F. Greenebaum, 395 Ashland boul., Chicago. 
Francis E. Donoghue, 398 W. Adams st., Chicago. 
Sigmund 8. Jones, 34€ th st., Chicago. 

Frederick L. Davies, 465 Bowen av. Chicago. 
Richard E. Corigan, 3229 Indiana av.. Chicago. 
Frank E. Christian, 5313 Bishop st., Chicago 

lsaac Miller, 4159 Western av. boul,. Chicago. 
Edward M. Cummings, 4439 Lowe av., Chic ago. 
Aaron Nu rden. 4639 Vincennes av., Chicago. 
Michsel B. Hunt, 5732 Monroe ayv., Chicas o. 
Oliver W. Stewart, 5538 Cornell av.. Chicago. 
Harry Oldham, 737 Berteau av., Chicago. 

Edward J. Brundage, 259 S°minary av., Chicago. 
M. L. McKinley, 2727 N. Robey st., Chicago. 
George Struckman, Bartlett. 

James W. Turner, La Grange. 

Jonn W. Farley, 111 7th av., La Grange. 

Edward D. Shurt'eff, Marengo. 

George R. Lyon, 403 Sheridan rd., Waukegan. 
William Desmond. Woodstock, 

David K. Shanahan, 1566 35th st., Chicago, 

Anton J. Cermak, 444 W. 25th st., Chicago. 
Thomas J. Deady, 1117 8. Oakley av., Chicago. 
Frederick Haines, 62% E. State st., Rockford. 
Johnson Lawrence, Polo. 

James P. Wilson, Woosung. 

Chester W. Church, 9226 Longwood av., Chicago. 
Nicholas J. Nage!, 5552 Princeton av.. Chicago. 
John EB. Doyle, 5516 Aberdeen gt., Chicago. 

James EB, Taggart. Ridott 

W. W. Gillespie, Mt. Carroll. 

Douglas Pattison, 58 Hardin st., Freeport. 

Benton F. Kleeman, !'4'7 Michigan av.. Chicago. 
James H. Wilkerson, 6347 Woodlawn av., Chicago. 
Henry V. Meeteren, 11356 Michigan av., Chicago. 
Cha‘ les H. Backus, Hampshire, 

Charles‘. Cherry. Oswego. 

John W. Linden, 220 Grove st.. Aurora 

James P. Cavanaugh, 162 W, 18th st., Chicago. 
Peter Knolla, 7:6 W. 18th. st.. Chicago. 

Ladislas J. Flig!, 606 8. Center st., Chicago. 

Ira M. Lish, Saunemin. 

Josiah Kerri: k, Minonk. 

John P. Moran, Fairbury. 

Edward J. Smejka!. 77 Bunker st., Chicago. 

John Noonan 307 W. Congress st , Chicago. 
Clarence 8. Darrow, 4568S. Des Plaines st., Chicago. 
Wm. G. McRoberts. & 9 E. McClure av., Peoria. 
Cnarles F. Black, Mapleton. 

Jefferson R. Boulware, 212 Perry av., Peoria. 
Augustus W. Nohe, 947 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 
William W. Weare, Morton Park. 

Richard E. Burke, 1523 W.Van Buren St., Chicago 
Kdward C. Curtis, Grant Park, 

Horace Russell. Milford, 

W. W. Parish, Jr. Momence. 

Fred’k E. Erickson, 256 N. Carpenter st.. Chicago. 
Benjamin M. Mitchell, 1314 Fulton st., Chicago. 
John J.McManaman, 1029 W. Superior st.,Chicago. 
Charles A. Allen, Hoopeston. 

George H. Gordon, Paris. 

Coulson V. McClenathan, Danville. 

Henry W Austin, 217 Lake st., Oak Park. 

Abel Davis, 14 Flower st., Chicago. 

John 8. Clark, 2327 Grand ave., Chicago. 

Julius N. Rodman, Deland. 

John H. Uppendah), Dalton City. 

Evan Stevenson, Monticello. 

Robert E. Pendarvis, 1537 N. 71st ct., Chicago. 
Herman H. Breidt, 2710 Milwaukee ave.. Chicago. 
Frank H. Landmesser, 84 Hamburg st., Chicago. 
Wesley M. Owen, Le Roy. 

John A. Montelius, Piper City. 

John F. Heffernan, 106 BE. Front st., Bloomington. 
Albert Glade, 9 N. Curtis st.. Chicago. 

Joseph 8. Geshsewich, 674 Milwaukee ave.Chicago 
Daniel V. McDonough, #4 8. Centre ave., Chicago. 
Car! Swigart. Weldon. 

Arthur J, Gallagher. Decatur. 

James M. Gray, 52! W. Williams st.. Decatur. 
Samuel E. Erickson, 51 Locust st., Chicago. 
Bernard F. (lettenberg, 126 Larrabee st., Chicago. 
M. B. McNulty, 151 Sedgwick et., Chicago. 

Homer J. Tice, Greenview. 

John A. Petrie. Greenview. 

Henry H. Elliott, Kilbourne. 

Henry C. Beitler, 6 Lincoln ave., Chicago. 
Joseph M. Patterson, 166 Astor st.. Chicago. 
John C. Werdell, 82 Mohawk st., Chicago. 
Luwrence Y.Sherman, Macomb. 

Everett C. Hardin Monmouth. 

William McKinley. 732 E. Broadway, Monmouth. 
Lawrence M. Magi!!. Moline. 

Charles A. Samuelson. sherrard. 

George A. Cooke, Aledo. 

D. B. Miller, Casey. 

Carl Burgett, Newman. 

J.T. H nos, Newman. 

John B. Castle, Sandwich. 

Charies A. Wetherbee, Sterling. 

Caleb C. Johnson, Sterling. 

William Schlagenhauf, 1010 Jefferson st., Quincy. 
Jacob roves, Camp Point. 

Irvin D Webster, Pleasant Hill. 

Nathanie! W. Tibbetts, Kewanee. 

James E, Noyes, Bradford. 

James K. Blish, Kewanee. 

‘rhomas Rinaker, Carlinville. 

Frank W. Burton, Ist North st., Carlinville. 
Edward A. Rice, 220 Kirkham st., Litchfield. 
William D. Ilsermann, Streator. 

Knoch H. Pedersen, Sheridan. 

Lee O. Browne, Ott»wa. 

George 'l’. Turner. Vandalia. 

Henry O. Minnis, Edinburg. . 
William O. Wallace. Shelbyville. 

Samuel J. Drew, 1221 Benton st., Joliet. 

Guy L. Bush, Downers Grove. 

William A. Bowles, 1 7 Richard st., Joliet. 
William F. Bundy, 136 Hamm ave., Centralia. 
Charles L. Farris, Louisville. 



















— 
Fred Pullen, Centralia. 

Wilfred Arnold, 451 N. Cherry st., Gal Irg 
Barnett M. Chipertield. 8 N. Ave. A.., ( r 
John Hughes. Table Greve. 
Robert J. McE!vain, 814 North st., Mur shy 
Sylvester W. McGuire, Sparta. : 
Charles 8. Luke, Nashville. 

John A. Wheeler, Auburn. 

Abner G. Murray, 1007 N. 9th st , Sprin 
William 8. Lurton, B. College ave., Jac 
Lowry EK. Sunderland, Fairfield. 

Thomas Tippit, Olney. 

John M. Rapp. Fairfield. 

Cicero J. Lindly, Greenville, 

William Montgomery, Moro. 

Charles Carrillon. Smithboro. 

John W. Leaverton. Palestine. 

Mahlon H. Mundy, 4th & Chestnut 8ts., Mt.Carp. 
Carl Busse, Lawrenceville. — 
William E. Trautmann, 800 Ohio ave., BE. &t. Loy. 
Martin Schnipper, 2'8 N. Silver st., Bellevilje, — 
James O. Miller, 701 EB. First st.; Belley; 
James E ns. Edwards Anna. 

Charles M. Gaunt, Mound City. 

William L, Eskew, Benton. 

A. W. Walker, Golconda. 

John H. Miller, McLeansboro. 

David J. Underwood, McLeansboro. 



















The bee-keepers’ Bill is known as Hory 
BILL No. 356 in the House of Representatiya 
andas SENATE BILL No. 207 in the Seng 
When writing to Senators mention the lati. 
Bill, and when writing House members jy) 
tion the former Bill. All the members of thy 
Legislature can be addressed State How 
Springfield, Ill., instead of to their resideng 
post-oftices. 

Now, let every Illinois reader of the Amer. 
can Bee Journal write at once to his Senato 
and Representatives, requesting them to sup. 
port and vote for the Bill ‘*‘ making an appr. 
priation for the Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Associy. 
tion.’”?’ Write to as many other member 
of the Legislature as you can, in addition to 
your own Senator and Representatives. The 
bee-keepers from all over the State sho 
simply ‘‘ snow them under’”’ with letters. 

We may say that we think there is a good 
prospect of the Bill being passed. But the 
more letters from bee-keepers to the lav- 
makers the better. 

Do it now! 

o = 

GENERAL MANAGER FRANCE, of Platteville 
Wis., wrote us March 2 as follows: 


I go one week to Farmers’ Institutes, 
talking bee-culture and small fruit; and thea 
have to stay at home a week to catch up in 
General Manager correspondence. 

To-day I have receipted for dues from & 
members in 13 States—Maine to California. | 
have a basket full of letters to answer. %ev- 
eral State Legislatures Iam laboring with to 
enact better laws of interest to bee-keepers: 
and a case to investigate where a city declared 
bees a nuisance. 


No danger of the General Manager being 
out of a job very soon. 
N. E. France, Gen. Vq 


THE REARING OF CHILDREN is the su! 
ject of a discussion in the Progressive be 
Keeper by F. L. Thompson and Somnam! 
list. As Mr. Thompson is a bachelor more 0r 
less conrfimed,and as it is generally understood 
that Sommy has never waked up sufficient 
to select a wife—well, we shall see w! 
shall see. 

- 

JOHN V. NEBEL, one of the veteran 
keepers of Missouri, has been elected 
ber of the State Legislature, in spit 
fact that his opponent belonged to t! 
which, for years, has held the asce 
There’s good timber for law-makers 
bee-keepers. 


TeExAS AND UTau are both doiny some 
lively pulling for the next National 
tion. So is California. 
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DEATH OF THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 


{bout 5 p.m., March 10, we received the 
wing telegram announcing the death of 
homas G. Newman: 


\MERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Chicago.— 
Father just died. Month’s illness. Gas- 
tis. 70 next September. 
A. H. NEWMAN. 


» following biographical paragraphs are 
aken from a sketch written by Dr. C. C. 
Miller for Gleanings in Bee-Culture, in 1888: 


Thomas Gabriel Newman was born near 
Bridgewater, in southwestern England, Sept. 
26, 1883. He was left fatherless at ten years 
of age, with three older brothers and a sister, 

e mother being left a penniless widow by 
reason of the father’s endorsing for a large 
sum. The boys were all put out to work to 
help support the family. Thomas G. chose 
the trade of printer and book-binder, serving 
an apprenticeship of seven years, and learning 
thoroughly every inch of the business from 
top to bottom, in both branches. 


Early in 1854 he came to Rochester, N. Y., 
where he had relatives; and before noon of 
the day of his arrival he secured a permanent 
situation in the job-room of The American. 
Within two months he took the position of 
assistant foreman on the Rochester Demo- 
crat, then the leading Republican paper of 
Western New York. Later on he spent seven 
years editing and publishing a religious 
paper, called the ‘‘ Bible Expositor and Millen- 
nial Harbinger,’ in New York, and published 
ascore or more of theological works, some 
written by himself. In 1864 he moved it to 
I\linois, sold out the business, and, for a 

rest,’’ took his family to England. Return- 
ng in 1869 he located at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
where he published and edited its first daily 
paper. In 1872 he sold this and removed to 
Chicago, where he embarked in the business 

publishing The Illustrated Journal, a liter- 

y serial printed in the highest style of the 
irt, and magnificently embellished. The panic 

1873 ruined this luxury, bringing upon him 
i loss of over $20,000. 

In 1873 a friend introduced him to the Rev. 
W. F. Clarke, who wanted to dispose of his 

terest in the American Bee Journal, which 
nterest was one-half, subject to an unpaid 

ntract. This he bought, and afterward the 
terests of F. Grabbe and Geo. Wagner, thus 
coming the sole proprietor. For a man not 
icted with the bee-fever, in cold blood to 
more than $2000 for the simple ‘‘ good- 
|” of a paper with no printing-office or 
plies of any kind, shows an unbounded con- 

‘nce in the future of bee-journalism. Few 

n, under the same circumstances, would 

ve achieved his success. For three years 

employed successively as editors Rev. W. 

Clarke, Mrs. E. 8. Tupper, and Dr. C. C. 

ler, meanwhile applying himself to the 

ly and practice of bee-culture, increasing 
apiary from three colonies, purchased for 

erimental manipulation, to more than 100 





colonies in 1879, when he disposed of them 
because troublesome to surrounding stores. 

With a positive dislike for financial trans- 
actions, he is fortunate in his son, Alfred H., 
who has ability in that direction. Besides his 
son he has two daughters, all married, and 
five grandchildren. 

In 1879 he went to Europe, at his own ex- 
pense, as representative to the various bee- 
keepers’ societies, and attended conventions 
in England, France, Italy, Austria, Germany, 
etc., and was awarded several gold medals for 
exhibitions of American apiarian implements. 

In no one thing has Mr. Newman shown 
the persistence with which he follows up any 
matter he undertakes, more than in bis fight 
against adulteration, and in connection with 
it what he soconstantly calls the ‘‘ Wiley lie.” 
Prof. Wiley, with all the weight of his official 
position under government, perpetrated the 
‘* scientific pleasantry ’’ that comb honey was 
manufactured without the aid of bees. Far 
and near it was copied by the papers, the Pro- 
fessor looking on complacently at the mis- 
chief he had wrought, without offering a 
word to stop its course. Mr. Newman de- 
manded a retraction, with no success, for a 
long time, but he kept up the warfare, de- 
nouncing the falsehood with ever-increasing 
vigor, using such strong language, and such 
bitter denunciations that one could hardly 
withhold sympathy for the poor Professor, so 
mercilessly belabored. Butit is probable that 
nothing short of such vigorous language 
would have wrung from Prof. W.a tardy 
denial of the truth of his statement and a 
mingled attempt at apology and self-justifica- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding the use of vigorous lan- 
guage on the printed page, in his attacks 
upon that which he deems unjust or false, in 
personal intercourse Mr. Newman is always 
the courteous gentleman. Hardly up to 
medium height, he is of strong build, and of 
active temperament. In convention he isa 
good presiding officer,and an easy speaker, 
sometimes rising to flights of eloquence on 
themes which, treated by others, would be 
but commonplace. C. C. MILLER. 


Probably the majority of our readers will 
best remember Thomas G. Newman as editor 
of the American Bee Journal. He was our 
honored predecessor, relinquishing all con- 
nection with this journal June 1, 1892. With 
the exception of about one year of the eight 
preceding that date, Mr. Newman was our 
employer, and he was a good one, too. As 
we look back now upon those years, when we 
were getting hold of the ins and outs of both 
the bee supply and publishing business, we 
wonder that he could have been so uniformly 
patient and courteous, when we must have 
been exceedingly trying many times. 
was ever the same, though often suffering 
with physical ailments and burdened with 
business perplexities and cares. 

Mr. Newman published the American Bee 
Journal for about 20 years, taking it at a time 
when the bee-business was practically *‘‘in 
the beginning.’’ We believe the paper then 
had less than 800 subscribers. When he left 
it it had 5000. He was a tireless toiler, and 
took great pride and interest in his work. He 


But he. 





was fearless for the right, and did all he 
knew to doin order to make the American 
Bee Journal of the most value to its sub- 
scribers. It was no easy task for us to follow 
in his footsteps, as we were then wholly un- 
known to the bee-keeping world. But under 
his direction and training for years, we were 
daring enough to make the attempt, even 
though it was a risky thing for us to do. 


Mr. Newman was for two years President 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Assotiation, and 
for about 15 years General Manager of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union, which did so 
much to secure for bee-keeping valuable 
decisions and precedents in law for the pro- 
tection of the industry. For years he filled 
the office of General Manager without re- 
muneration, except the feeling of satisfac- 
tion that comes from knowing that one’s 
work is done to the best of one’s ability. But 
he also had the satisfaction of knowing that 
his efforts were not only successful, but 
appreciated by bee-keepers. 

For the past seven years Mr. Newman has 
resided in California, where he went partly on 
account of his wife’s health. We believe 
Mrs. Newman was greatly benefited, but not 
so Mr. Newman. For several years preceding 
their departure for the ‘ Sunset State,’’ he 
suffered much from la grippe, from which it 
seems he never fully recovered. 

Thomas G. Newman is gone. The old-time 
leaders in the bee-keeping world are fast pass- 
ing away. Chas. Dadant, Dr. A. B. Mason, 
John H. Martin—how rapidly they are go- 
ing from the field of action. Naturally, in 
Mr. Newman's case more thanin any of the 
others who have preceded him, do we feel a 
deep personal loss. He was our intimate 
friend for years, and even after we were sep- 
arated thousands of miles, we still kept in 
touch by correspondence. 

Mr. Newman’s host of bee-keeping friends 
will look upon his picture and read these few 
memorial lines with sadness. They knew him 
well. He helpedthem fight their battles and 
win their victories. He may have made a few 
enemies—but who that stands for anything 
worth standing for has not? But Mr. New- 
man never held a grudge against a mortal 
man. He was ever kind and forgiving, and 
ever strove to live by the Golden Rule. In 
business he was an honest man; true to all; 
and leaves a rich moral heritage to all who 
knew him. 

Our readers, we know, will unite with us 
in extending to Mrs. Newman and family sin- 
cerest sympathy in this their time of bereave- 


ment. 
- 


Taking Bees Out of the Cellar.—Are 
you making any experiments in the matter of 
the time of taking bees out of the cellar for a 
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flight and then returning them ? Some advo- 
cate taking out in March and leaving out just 
long enough for a flight before returning. 
Others say take them out in April about two 
weeks before time to take them out for good. 
If you experiment at all in the matter, don’t 
go into it in too wholesalea manner, but treat 
at least a part of your colonies, if not the 
greater part, in the manner you have hereto- 
fore been in the habit of treating them. Only 
by comparison will you be able to judge as to 
the best way. Then keep watch as to which 
colonies seem to bein best condition at dif- 
ferent times, especially at the opening of the 
harvest, and please report. 
~~ 


Those Who Have No Foul Brood.— 
Probably not one out of ten, possibly not 
one out of a hundred, of those bee-keepers 
who have not personally suffered from foul 
brood, have sufficient interest in the matter to 
have read enough on the subject to give them 
anything more than the most vague idea 
about it. Then when the disease actually 
appears in a colony belonging to such bee- 
keeper, he allows the disease to progress 
steadily, in serene unconsciousness of any 
danger untilit has spread to many or all of 
his colonies, and has become of such virulent 
type in some of them that he can no longer 
be blind to it. Then he is in a panic, not 
knowing what to do, and wasting still further 
time in trying to find out. 

The wise bee-keeper, even the veriest novice 
with a single colony, should know enough 
about the disease to spot it on its first appear- 
ance. He should also know enough to act at 
once when he does spot it. He should know 
enough not to be unduly excited when he 
finds something unusualin a colony that is 
not foul brood. So the advice can hardly be 
too strongly emphasized, to read up on foul 
brood, even if there is no expectation of ever 
seeing a case. Have ready for immediate 
reference whatever literature you may have 
upon the subject, so that no time may be 
wasted in looking it upin case it should 
suddenly be needed. 

oe 


Formalin to Kill Foul Brood.—It will 
be remembered that experiments over in 
Canada seemed to show that the bacilli of 
foul brood, and even the spores, were de- 
stroyed by exposure to the fumes of formalin, 
whether they were in the larve, the dried 
cells, or inthe honey. This is a matter of 
thousands of dollars, for if the effect of the 
fumes are such that a comb from a foul- 
broody hive can be entirely cleansed from all 
traces of the disease, then all the brood-combs 
that otherwise would be burned can be saved. 
As a practical contribution to the subject, the 
following from C. H. W. Weber appears in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture: 

You may recollect that, when in Denver, I 
was talking to you about killing the foul- 
brood germ by fumigating it with formalin 
gas, by Prof. Harrison’s method. I mentioned 
to you that I would experiment with this 
fumigating cure just as soon as I arrived 
home. With the assistance of a bee-keeper I 
began operations immediately. This gentle- 
man had a hive infected with foul brood. We 
took the infected frames from the hive and 
placed the bees in another hive. We then 
fumigated it with the formalin gas. and, 
when disinfected, replaced the infected frames 
in the old hive. We then shook the bees 
back on to the original frames. The result 





was, that the colony cleaned up the combs 
nicely, and a few days later the combs were 
filled with eggs, and, later, larve, the latter 
being perfectly white, and no signs of foul 
brood since in the colony. 

Later in the season I tried this method for 
friends who had colonies afflicted in the same 
manner. As the season became too late for 
brood-rearing, I could not ascertain any re- 
sults About three weeks ago I sent two 
frames, which had been badly infected (but 
which I had previously fumigated, to kill the 
spores of foul brood), to Prof. Dr. Guyer, of 
the University of Cincinnati. I requested 
him to endeavor to restore lifeto the foul 
brood, which he promised totry to do. A 
few days later I sent him another frame in- 
fected with foul brood (this frame I did not 
fumigate). To-day, two weeks after, I 
visited the professor again,and he reported 
that he had made about 20 trials, all told. 
The frame wot fumigated, he says, flourishes 
with foul brood. To the other frames, which 
were fumigated by this process, he said it 
was impossible to restore any signs of life. 
He still has part of the fumigated frames, 
which he will experiment further, and will 
then report results. I will acquaint you 
further with any future results we may 
secure. 


Shaken Swarms in Australia.—The 
editor of the Australasian Bee-Keeper advises 
against the practice of equalizing colonies and 
then shaking a swarm from each, regardless 
of preparations for swarming, but favors 
shaking each as soon as preparations for 
swarming are found. 

‘ — ss 


Filling Syrup in Combs.—S. E. Miller 
says in the Progressive Bee-Keeper: 


Iam surprised at Editor Doolittle (page 
1014, Gleanings for Dec. 15). In advising how 
to fill combs with syrup, he says: 

‘To get it into the cells, pour in a fine 
stream from a dipper or some utensil having 
a spout which should be held a foot or more 
from the comb,” ete. 

Now, Friend Doolittle, you have likely filled 
many more combs than I[, but I can tell youa 
better way. Take a fruit-can, about a 3-pound 
can—one that has been used and cast aside is 
good enough—punch the bottom full of small 
holes, about such as a three-penny nail will 
make. If the holes are punched from the in- 
side the syrup will flow more freely than if 
punched from the outside. An old file, with 
the point intended for inserting in the handle, 
shaped to the proper form and size, makes a 
puncher for the purpose. 

Having your perforated-bottom can pre- 
pared, lay the comb on its side in the bottom 
ofatub. Hold the can abouta foot above 
the comb with the left hand, and with the 
right hand take a dipper and fill the comb 
with syrup. Pass the can over all parts of 
the comb until one side of the comb is filled, 
when the other side can be turned up and the 
operation repeated. If there is about half an 
inch of syrup in the bottom of the tub, it is 
all the better, as it will prevent the syrup 
from running out of the side first filled. You 
see, by this means, we have 100 or more 
streams of small size instead of only one. 


Very likely Mr. Miller will be thankful for 
suggestion as to still further improvement, 
even though the improvement refers to minor 
matters. Instead of the can being held a foot 
above the comb, let it be at least three feet 
above it. If the syrup be allowed to fall from 
a height of an inch, in spite of its being in a 
fine stream, very little of it will find its way 
to the bottom of the cells, and in a little 
while there will be a layer of syrup all over 
the comb, leaving the cells still filled with air, 
and any syrup poured on top after that will 
simply run off. When held a foot above the 
comb, the result will be better, but still it 
will not work so well as when the syrup falls 
from a greater distance. The momentum 





gained by falling frum a greater height is ‘}. 
same in effect as making each drop heavy jer. 
making it go with a rush to the bottom of | he 
cell. For, although the syrup may leave ‘he 
can in a fine stream, it goes a very short dis. 
tance before separating into drops. 

It is important that the syrup be hot— us; 
as hot as it is possible to have it withoy 
melting the comb. The hotter the syrup the 
smaller the drops. 

Holding the can three feet above the c 
is tiresome. Easier and better work can |» 
done in this way: 

Punch three holes at equal distances in the 
upper edge of the can; tie the,end of a string 
ineach hole, and tie the other end of each 
string to a nail in the ceiling, letting the 
three nails be perhaps three feet apart. Then 
no weight comes on the hand, andall you 
have to do is to steady the can and move jit 
about where you want it. 

> 


The Dealer’s Rights—Do they Include 
that of Erasing the Producer’s Name and Put- 
ing on His Own ? is the heading of an article 
in the Bee-Keepers’ Review, in which the 
writer, J. E. Hand, says : 


** How is a honey-producer going to adver- 
tise his business, and work up a trade for his 
product if he is not allowed to place his name 
on his honey? It has taken me years to learn 
how to produce a real fancy article of comb 
honey, and I would be very foolish to give to 
Mr. York, or any one else, the benefit of m) 
experience, simply because he happens to bu; 
my honey. He has aright to place his name 
on the package as the seller of it, but not as 
the producer, as this would simply be lying, 
and an injustice to the producer. I would 
not sella pound of honey to any man who 
would object to my name and address some- 
where either outside or inside of every case, 
and always outside of every crate. Any one 
who issmart enough to produce a fancy arti- 
cle of comb honey should be smart enough to 
sell it himself without giving his dearly 
bought experience to some one who could no! 
produce a pound of honey to save his life.’ 


In a footnote Editor Hutchinson says there 
are two sides to the question. It is entirely 
proper for a producer to desire to establish a 
reputation for his honey, and to have his 
name on the package, and such a producer 
should sell. to some one who is making no 
effort to build up a special trade; but with 
regard to those who are making such effort, 
he says: 


‘“*Tf I were at work building up a trade here 
for honey, I should wish to have my name on 
every package, and not that of the producer 
That would be a natural feeling. If 1 spent 
time, and money, and thought, and energy, 
building up a market for honey, I should wish 
to reap the reward. I should not advertise 
that 1 was the producer of the honey that | 
sold. I should impress upon my customers 
the idea that I was an expert judge of hone 
and took great pains to secure that which was 
of excellent quality and absolutely pure. 
should take great pains to live up te my pr 
fessions, and always furnish an excellent 
article, and thus lead my customers to beli« 
that when they bought a bottle of honey, o 
section of honey with my name on it, t! 
could rest assured that it had my guarante« 
and that it was all right. If I should send « 
honey having upon the packages only 
names of the different producers of whon 
bought honey, I would never succeed 
building up a demand for the honey that 
sold. One day I might be selling Smit 
honey, the next day Brown’s, and so on. 

——— —_- — 

A Mild Winter is the term that must 

applied to the one just closing, unless Mar 


does some savage work in the way of co 
weather in the next few days. 
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Report of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention, held in Chicago, 
Dec. 3 and 4, 1902. 








BY OUR OWN SHORTHAND REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 165.) 
Pres. York—I would like to introduce Mr. Frank B. 
White, of Chicago,a friend of poultry-keepers and bee- 
keepers. He isa very white man, as you will see. 


ADDRESS BY MR. FRANK B. WHITE. 


I am grateful to your president for giving me this 
pportunity to speak to you. I hopeI am a friend of the 
bee- keepers, the producers of that sweet which we like to 
eat. Mr. York can testify that leat some. I do not know 
what I can say that would be of interest to you. Iam not 
familiar with the bee-keeping business to any great extent. 
| might offer asuggestion or twoas to how you could in- 
crease the demand for your product, and if I might have 
about five minutes of your time I would like to do that. 

I had the pleasure, yesterday, of addressing the State 
Horticultural Society, at Minneapolis, and I was pleased to 
see the interest they took in what I had to say about the 
handling of fruit. 

I want to suggest to you that I believe, without doubt, 
that there is an opportunity of enlarging the demand for 
your product. If you expect to get a larger price for your 
honey you must increase the demand in some way. I want 
to call your attention to the fact that but few of the hotel 
menus contain the name of the product you produce. Other 
edibles are mentioned there, health foods by the score, and 
any one can go into the health-food business if he hasa 
flour-mill and sawdust at hand! You can sell your prod- 
uct with a little advertising. Now, if that can be done with 
something we have no faith in, why can’t it be done witha 
good, substantial sweet article like honey? I believe it 


can. I believe the list of things we eat should contain 
honey as well as meat, vegetables,and fruit. California 
found herself without a market for her oranges. They were 


producing more than they could dispose of. At the present 
time the only thing lacking is transportation, and the dis- 
tribution of the product doesn’t worry them atall. It is 
simply because they unitedly, as a State, used a judicious 
system of advertising. I maintain they might have gone 
on and created a further demand. Ihave no doubt in the 
world but what the people could sell many times what they 
doif they would get inline. Now, you producers of honey 
ought to pay attention to the distribution of your product 
along that line. 

I do not know just what the object of this organization 
is, other than to teach each other, as you have been trying 
todoin the discussion thatI listened to for the few min- 
utes that Iwas here; but it seems to me that you left off 
your discussion at the very vital point of marketing your 
productin a way that seems tome should be handled by 
your organization. 

Now, I have no doubt but what _many of you are ship- 
ping your honey to Mr. York. He is making an effort to 

‘eate a demand for honey in this city, but there is a great 
deal of waste energy and waste effort simply because we do 
‘t avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded by judicious 

x dvertising along the lines of shipping and packing, etc. 
Now, without running into opposition with Mr. York, if I 
were a honey-producer near a city or village of two or five 
thousand people, I believe that I would sell every pound of 
honey that I produce right in that community, and if I 
ould not do it with the present demand, I would try mighty 
ird to makea demand. There is many a neighbor of 
urs who would eat honey if he knew how good it was. It 
mply means he hasn’t had a taste. He will buy patent 
edicines and patronize mail-order houses, but he wouldn’t 
nd away for much honey. I don’t know whether any of 

u have ever tried to acquaint your neighbors with the 
st that you have honey forsale. Thatisthe thing you 





ought to do, and sell your honey at home, then any that 
you have to send away will bring youa better price, thus 
making a demand for your product at home, as well as 
away from home. 

Out a little ways from Chicago there wasa man who 
grew one year 40 bushels of gooseberries. Gooseberries 
were selling at the store for six cents a quart, and the good 
wife said she was not going to prick her fingers, nor have 
her children prick theirs, for six cents'a quart, so he went 
to the newspaper office, inserted a small notice which cost 
him 75 cents, and then went away for twodays. When he 
returned his good wife met him and said: ‘*‘ Well, lam 
glad youcame. I haven’t done anything since you went 
away but answer the telephone. I have sold all the berries, 
and could have sold twice as many.’’ She got 12 centsa 
quart instead of six forthem. He advertised fresh berries 
right from the bushes, and he commanded 12cents for them. 

Now, | believe you can create a demand for honey at ae 
better price if you will doa little advertising. If I werea 
producer of honey I wouldn’t let a pound of honey go away 
from my place without my stamp was.on it, so that they 
would have to read that every time they took a piece of 
honey ; but I don’t know any patent that you can get to 
have the bees to stamp it on. Mr. York doesn’t offer 
any honey that he doesn’t stamp very plain. The little 
pound box—I would have my name on all four sides, 
all around. I don’t know but what I will go in the 
honey-business. If I do, and you see ‘‘ White’s Honey,”’ 
you will know that Iam doing whatI say. I would expect 
that my bees were going to produce just as good honey as 
anybody’s. Mind you,I claim that the thing that is not 
good is not fit to advertise. My honey is just as good as 
anybody else can produce, and better. The article itself is 
the best advertiser in the world. If it is good put your own 
stamp on it, and let that stamp be big and plain. 

Dr. Miller—If you send to a commission man, or some 
one else to sell, he will scratch your stamp off. 

Mr. White—I would have it burned in so deep that he 
couldn’t scratch it off. Don’t let him come that on you, Dr. 
Miller. 

But this is all foreign to my work. I can't go out and 
advertise your product at all, but I do delight to see, when I 
go to a fruit-store, something that indicates where it comes 
from. The fact of the matter is, those of us who have to 
buy things shipped in here, if we get hold of a good thing 
we want to be able to get it again, and if it was marked we 
would know what tocallfor. We buy our butter by name. 
We call for that creamery butter because we know that that 
butter is all right. The fact is, before that thing was heard 
of all butter was alike to us who had to buy it here in Chi- 
cago. 

. Yes, this means something, and it certainly will mean 
something to you, men, if you will follow that suggestion. 
I wouldn’t recommend that the members of this Association 
produce anything but honey that is first-class,and then 
every one of you affix your name and the fact that you are 
a member of this organization—it is a stampof genuine- 
ness, and it will overcome a lot of this stuff talked about as 
molasses honey. 

Something of that kind is the best thing that I know of 
to create a demand, and those of us who want a good thing 
will look for that article. 

Why do you let the other fellow dictate terms to you ? 
Why not make the demand for your article at the price you 
think you ought to have. If you ship half your honey to 
Chicago, Mr. York will be making more money. The honey 
you sell at home you can sell for a good, round price, if you 
create a demand. 

I don’t know whether there is anything else I have to 
say. That isall I think of, anyway, Mr. President. Thank 

ou. 
4 Pres. York—Evidently / didn’t tell Mr. White what to 
say. I will explain it all to him some day, and hope he will 
come again. We will now go to the next question. 


FEEDING BOILED GRANULATED SOUR HONEY. 


“‘If I boil granulated sour honey will I be able to feed 
it to the bees ?’’ 

Mr. Niver—Is there any such thing ? 

Pres. York—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wilcox—I would like to have whoever answers that 
question say whether after the bees have stored it it will be 
sweet honey or not. I don’t know whether it will be any 


better after the bees have taken it and re-worked it. 

Mr. Moore—There isa distinction to be drawn there. I 
have a notion that the candied part is not sour, and that the 
perhaps carry it a little farther 


act of melting it, or, 
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wouldn’t say boil it, but when you melt honey somewhat 
old and sour you will finda good deal of froth that comes 
out from the honey. This sourness, Iam of the opinion it 
could be brought to a heat enough without boiling the honey 
so it wouldn’t be sour. 

Mr. Whitney—Did you try it? 

Mr. Moore—I have melted a great deal of candied honey. 
I have melted some lots that would pretty near fill this bill 
of candied and sour honey, and I feel sure, in some cases, 
the heating without boiling would pretty nearly sweeten it. 
I am quite sure the boiling would sweeten it, and then you 
can have it for summer food. 

Mr. Wilcox—I wish you were sure you are right about 
that. I had a barrel returned to me once, and I had it 
almost to a boiling heat. 

Mr. Moore—What proportion of it ? 

Mr. Wilcox—Very thin honey to candy, consequently it 
doesn’t become very solid, and I put in saleratus and boiled 
it, skimmed it thoroughly, and then tried it on my own 
table, and it was still sour. That experiment satisfied me. 

Mr. Moore—How thick was it after it was all done ? 

Mr. Wilcox—About as thick as ordinary honey. 

Mr. Moore—Did you try it on the bees ? 

Mr. Wilcox—I didn’t goso far. I couldn’t get them out, 
and if any onecan I would like to know how. 

Dr. Miller—Answering perhaps what is desired by the 
questioner, that is, as to whether that honey can be right- 
fully and profitably fed to the bees, I should say that in the 
early part of the season it could be fed and turned into 
brood very profitably. I believe the bees will take it and 
use it nearly as well as straight honey. There is some- 
thing, though heating honey that is alittle bit sour will 
improve it. Possibly it might be so sour that it could not 
be improved. 

Mr. Purple—I am sorry to say that I haven’t had quite 
experience enough in this to go as far as I would like, but I 
fed several pounds to some of my bees, black bees, this fall. 
They had given me all they had stored, and I couldn’t do 
anything else except extract it and feed it back. I fed 
back sour honey boiled, and boiled hard. It will froth over, 
but if you boil it well it will stop, and just let it settle down, 
and it wasn’t sour. It looked like, say the consistency of 
malt or boiled cider, but it was sweet, and wasn’t sour. I 
was looking at a colony last Sunday, that had nothing but 
that to live on, and there were only half a dozen dead bees 
in the hive. 

Dr. Miller—Wait until spring. 

Mr. Purple—That’s what I want. 
report more fully. 
the hive. 

Mr. France—Are those bees in-doors or out-doors ? 

Mr. Purple—In-doors. 

Mr. Moore—I suppose you know the process of turning 
sweet into vinegar. Every lady, when she makes bread, 
raises it, knows that there is alcohol formed in there, and 
that is largely gaseous—the generating of the sugar into 
alcohol. Now, when it starts toferment the sugar has been 
turned into alcohol, then the alcohol turns into acid vinegar. 
Now boil this and a froth is caused by the gaseous alcohol. 
That’s why boiling improves it, and whether it is cured 
entirely or not depends on how far this turning of the 
sugar into alcohol has progressed, and on certain chemical 
changes. When-a chemical change has gone on, nothing 
will bring it back to the orignal state. I should think it 
would be perfectly safe for summer feeding, but for winter 
feeding I think you would be taking the lives of the bees 
into your own hands. 

Dr. Miller—The one general remark about feeding this 
sort of honey, in no case would I ever allow it to be used for 
winter stores. I should be very much surprised if Mr. Pur- 
ple wouldn’t settle down to the opinion that he never wants 
to feed in the fall anything but good, sweet honey. In the 
summer bees might work on boiled vinegar, and make some 
use of it when they are flying every day, but in the faliI 
wouldn’t work over any honey. 

Mr. Wilcox—Is that equivalent to admitting that the 
bees do not make the change, and make sweet honey of it? 


Mr. France—Right along this line I agree with Dr. 
Miller. I find, especially in our State, that bees that have 
been wintered in-doors, and have been fed this sour honey, 
although reboiled, it is dangerous; but where they are out- 
doors you have more chance of their sweetening it up; but 
a good, wholesome honey is by far the best. 

Pres. York—I want to introduce Emerson T. Abbott, of 
Missouri. They had a wreck on the road he came on, and 
he was delayed in getting here. 

Mr. Abbott—I wasn’t in the wreck, but the other fellow 


I am sorry I can’t 
These colonies didn’t have a pound in 





was, and we had the pleasure of sitting for 6% hours w jit. 

ing to know whether we would ever get out of itor not. [f 

you have ever sat that way youcan imagine how we ivlt, 

We were thinking about you. I am glad to see you 4|! 

glad to be with you, and hope to have something to «ay 

later. ; 
(Continued next week. ) 
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Honey Exchange ”’ Outlined. 


BY G. 





E. DUDLEY. 


THERE should be a great central organization which 

we will name ‘‘ The National Honey-Producers’ §x- 

" change,’’ with a General Manager to keep in touch 

with the State and local associations in order to send their 

honey to the various markets of the country, thus avoiding 
glutting the central markets as is now the case. 

2. The National Exchange should employ as thetr agents 
the Citrus Fruit Exchange, at the lowest possible rate ob- 
tainable, to gather in the honey from all sections of the 
country not easily reached by the National Exchange, and 
sell the same in the best markets nearest to where it is pro- 
duced ; also, to handle such other honey as the Manager of 
the National Exchange might turn in to it if it should be- 
come necessary for him to do so. 

3. State and local associations should be formed to 
grade the honey and ship it according to the rules and in- 
structions of the National Exchange, or those of the Citrus 
Fruit Exchange, where it is more easy to deal with the lat- 
ter. These State and local associations should, of course, 
choose local managers who should look out for home inter- 
ests, and keep in touch with the General Manager of the 
National Exchange. 

NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Each association shall have its stamp or seal to be used 
where the National association has no proper representative. 
Also each case of honey shall bear the number of its pro- 
ducer, so that poor honey can be traced back to the packer. 
When local associations can sell their honey at prices equal 
to or higher than they could get by selling through the Na- 
tional association, ‘hey should be expected to do so. 

The Citrus Fruit Exchange having agents and build- 
ings in nearly every city of the country, the National, by 
employing them as their agents, would be able to cover the 
whole country from the start, thus giving sections too re- 
mote from the National organization a chance to sell their 
honey through a proper channel. 

When the National Association grows to cover the 
whole country themselves, they could drop the Citrus Fruit 
Exchange. 

The National would establish agencies wherever desir- 
able. 

It seems reasonable that the new California National 
Honey-Producers’ Association could make a proper bargain 
with the Citrus Fruit Exchange, and get in a working basis 
for this season. Let them harness the successful Citrus 
Fruit Exchange into their work, as their agents, and they 
will be a success from the start. 

Will not the California National carry out this pro- 
gram? Arapahoe Co., Colo. 


Extra-Large Hives and Long-Lived Queens. 


BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


OW, Yon Yonson, let me have a whack at you. You 
N say, why not rear a queen in a barn, and then you 

could have one big enough for a pony to ride on. Well, 
you see that would not work. On the same day we took the 
honey out of the house, spoken of in another article, m 
son had the offer of a colony on the roof of a tank-hous 
providing we gave the man the honey. So my son broug!'' 
the colony home on the wheelbarrow. They were in quite 
alarge box. We transferred comb and brood enough | 
partly fill 3 frames. 

Now, Yon, you can readily see they were in a barn, 
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; and purposes, for they could not concentrate the 
, cat sufficiently to keep the wax soft enough to work 
‘nt ab, providing they gather enough nectar to manu- 
tn e wax. Wax is secreted whenever bees gather 
re n they have place to store it, etc. They werein a 

‘ing condition, fora part of the brood had per- 


We |, I put them into an 8-frame hive, adjusted a divi- 
nt iclose up to the 3 frames, fed them a pint of 
melted sugar, and they went to work. This was the middle 


of August; it is now Dec. 13, and they are a good colony. 
[have cd them in all about 15 cents worth of sugar, as 
they id gather enough to live on, but not sufficient to 
puiid comb. Whenever linserted an empty frame in the 
center of the cluster, for them to fill, I fed them a pint of 
melted sugar, and the queen occupied with eggs every cell 
that was empty; the bees were compelled to secrete wax, as 
they could not get rid of it in any other way. 

“The queen was large and prolific. I used repeatedly to 
raise the comb from the hive she was on, and watch her 


hunt for a place to deposit her eggs, and see her extend- 
ing at the rate of 5 or 6 eggs per minute from her abdomen. 
Mind you, that was the only colony I had in the yard, and 
no ready-made comb to give her. Now, I wish to ask you 
chaps that are afraid of a queen laying herself to death, 
How much more would it have shortened her life to have 
laid those eggs in cells, thanit did to drop them on the bot- 
tom-board? At some future time I may have something to 
say on the subject of a queen shortening her life by laying 
too much. 

A friend living at Tustin, paid boys 25 cents each for 
picking up some 50 swarms ; he put them in common-sized 
hives, but used no division-board, and the consequence is, 
many of them are weak, and some 15 of the number ‘‘ came 
up missing ’’ entirely. Now, if he had used a division-board 
judiciously, all would have built up to profitable colonies. 
Now, Yon, you can see they were in a barn, to all intent 
and purposes, as they cannot build outside of the cluster of 
bees. Neither will the queen deposit eggs where there is 
not sufficient warmth for them to hatch. In building up 
small swarms to profitable colonies, if you have a good 
queen—and a poor one is not worth keeping, anyway, al- 
ways use a division-board. ‘Then insert your extra frames, 
ready-made comb, or foundation, in the center of the clus- 
ter; but do not move too fast or you may spoil the whole; 
keep the increase more than the decrease, and you will win 
in the end. 

I once made 16 colonies from one, in Iowa, in one sea- 
son. They built all their own comb, filled their hive with 
honey, and all came through the winter in splendid condi- 

Remember at that time I knew nothing of comb 
foundation, and I reared all my 15 queens by natural swarm- 
ing, and all from that one queen, so all were good ones. 


Iam often asked how many colonies one ought to pur- 
chase to begin bee-keeping with. My reply is usualy one 
or two good colonies, and make the balance; in the mean- 
time you will be gaining valuable experience. 

I began bee-keeping in Canada 65 miles north of Ver- 
mont; have kept bees in Wisconsin, in Northern Iowa, 
and now in California. SoIknow all does not depend on 
locality, the kind of hive, etc. But the management has a 
great deal to do with success or failure in any locality, as 
wellas the season. Bees are managed in these localities so 
as to be self-sustaining even in poor seasons, when you 

iow how. I confess that bee-keeping in some respects is 
ite different here from what it is inthe East. There, 
=n you have hot weather you often have it hot and sultry 
night and day, while here in this beautiful valley it is not 
Che sun may shine quite hot, but there is a splendid 
cool and refreshing breeze directly from the Ocean, so it is 
always cool in the shade, and always cool nights. In Can- 
ada, Wisconsin, and Iowa, I have sweltered in the daytime, 
and could get noreal rest at night. I would get up in the 
morning all fagged out and completely exhausted; while 
here in the hottest weather we sleep a sound, restful sleep, 
and get up rested and refreshed and strengthened for our 
dayslabor. Itisanold man’s Paradise. You may go to 
bed at night thinking it may not be hot, and go to sleep un- 
‘er a very light cover, but I always have an extra cover at 
the back of the bed, so as to draw it over me before morn- 
ing, if I need it. 
ow, what I am getting at is this: You want and extra- 
strong colony of bees to store honey in the supers to good 
advantage. They may begin storing, but before morning 
they are compelled to withdraw and cluster closely around 
‘ie brood, to keep up the necessary warmth, and that makes 
te before they get back to work in the super. That is 






‘ 





why I lost a fine batch of queen-cells in the wire queen-cell 
protector, although I placed them well in the center of the 
cluster. 

A writer in the Pacific Bee Journal, who lived north of 
the Tehachapi Mountains, during a 3 days’ cold north wind, 
stated that he lost fully one-half of his bees in the 3 days’ 
blow. You see, they had to withdraw from the super and 
pack closely around the brood-nest in order to protect the 
brood. You see, Mr. Greiner, he jumped at that conclusion. 
No mistake about it. He had been extracting, and the 
supers were full of bees, but when he looked in the supers 
after the wind, and found them all empty of bees, he has- 
tened to write about his bad luck. We cannot pile up supers 
here, to good advantage, 3 or 4 stories high, because if we 
open a place for ventilation at the top, it causes a cold draft 
of air like the draft up a chimney, and that compels the bees 
to stay below to protect the brood. Orange Co., Calif. 


ad 
Shaken Swarms—Cause of Poor Queens. 


BY GEQ. W. STINEBRING. 


WISH to write a little in regard to artificial swarming, 

by shaking. I will just say that it is not new to me, as I 

have practiced it more or less for 30 yearsand have never 
failed to get as good a ‘‘swarm’”’ as by the natural process, 
in fact it is very nearly the same as natural swarming. 

My plan is to wait until the bees commence to swarm 
naturally, and then I goto the ones that I want to have 
swarm and open the hive, and look the frames over until I 
find the one that the queen is on, and set that frame in the 
new hive, place it on the old stand, and carry the old hive 
away a rod or so. And asI do this about the middle of a 
nice day, the most of the working bees are out gathering, 
and will return to the new hive. I also generally shake a 
part of the bees off 3 or 4 more of the other frames in addi- 
tion to the one that the queen ison. A swarm made in this 
way is always sure to stay and be contented, and give no 
further trouble. The only trouble thatI meet with now is 
that the seasons have changed so that is hard to tell what 
part of the year the harvest, if there is any, or the swarm- 
ing season, will come in. 

So far as the queen question is concerned that has been 
agitated so much of late, Iam inclined to think the main 
cause of poor queens is either because they have been reared 
in poorly supplied nuclei, or by in-and-in breeding—quite 
likely both. As for my part, I have bought quite a number 
of queens, and never received very good ones, the best one 
that I ever had being away back in 1868. She was a pure 
Italian, issued with 2 swarms, mated with a black drone. 
That one gathered honey and sent off swarms when other 
bees were starving. 

I also find that bees do not go as far to gather honey as 
most people think they do. About a mile, or nearly so, will 
cover most of the distance. I keep the most of my bees 
about two miles from home, and see quite a difference. 

Wayne Co., O. 


The Growing of Basswood Trees. 


BY J. D. GEHRING. 


N his answer to ‘‘ Wisconsin’”’ (page 810—1902) concern- 
ing the propagation of basswood trees, Dr. Miller says, 
among other things, that seedling trees never live to the 

second year. He also says: 

‘This year I saw hundreds of them when they were 2or 
3 inches high, and I’ve just been out looking over the 
ground and I[ cannot find a single plant. What becomes of 
them is a mystery tome. Judging from the freedom with 
which these have sprung up, I should say it is best to plant 
in the fall [of the year], covering the seed from \ to '2 an 
inch. ”’ 

‘* Wisconsin ’’ should have been informed that success 
in raising of basswood trees dépends somewhat upon the 
locality—even in the same State—because basswood trees 
do not grow naturally anywhere and everywhere, though 
they can be sprouted, if properly treated, almost anywhere. 

Now, if I had *‘ Wisconsin ”’ to deal with I would talk to 
him about like this: 

1. Plant your basswood seeds about the time when Na- 
ture plants them, and in the kind of soil in which they most 
readily and numerously “come up”’ and flourish into bloom- 
ing trees. If there are basswood trees in the *‘ woods’’ in 
your locality, you can easily find out what kind of soil they 
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flourish best in. Well, I advise you to plant the seeds in 
the same kind of soil, and no other—no, not even should 
you have to go a day’s journey to get it, or get along with- 
out basswood honey. 

3. I think this question would be properly answered by 
saying: A basswood tree is not limited to a specified num- 
ber of years before it begins to bloom ; that depends more 
upon soil, climate, local conditions, and—care, if ‘ raised 
by hand.”’ 

The proper care-taking—the “‘ nursing ’’—of the sprout- 
ings, until they begin to be large enough to take care of 
themselves when transplanted to their permanant location, 
is of so much importance that success depends largely upon 
it. One part of the process of nursing consists in trans- 
planting the baby trees when 3 or 4 inches high, to a place 
suitable for them—a place where they will be sheltered 
from icy blast and scorching sun. And, wherever the 
nurslings may be put, be sure to screen them from rabbits 
and bovines. 

Muiching must not be forgotten, but—look out for mice ! 
Mice are also fond of basswood seeds, and are to a great ex- 
tent responsible for the remarkable scarcity of volunteer 
basswood sproutings where flourishing mother-trees cast 
showers of seeds. Douglas Co., Kans. 
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* The Afterthought. * 





The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. BE. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 











RAGE OF SWARMING IN CANADA, 


Interesting to learn from the exceedingly well-informed 
Mr. McEvoy, that Ontario had its greatest rage of swarm- 
ing last summer. ‘T’other way in most places—-yet similar 
cause. Very unpropitious conditions stop all swarming. A 
little better and there will be a few swarms. Somewhat bet- 
ter, but still rather poor so faras honey is concerned, and they 
may rear brood and young queens—and swarm and swarm 
and swarm—just because they can do that andcan’t do 
much else. When the very propitious conditions come they 
oft get interested in piling up the surplus and forget about 
swarming. Page 70. 


VARIATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS IN WORKER-BEES. 


The theory which Stachelhausen explains on page 70 
should have sober consideration, and not be poh-pohed down 
—too near being the only thing in the field on a very diffi- 
cult and important problem. When there are variations and 
improvements in the worker-bee Aow can these improve- 
ments be transmitted, since the worker has neither son nor 
daughter to transmit them to? LIimagine that some read- 
ers do not even yet get the idea advanced by Mr. S. Let’s 
start with the fact that certain worms can be cut in -two in 
the middle and by healing of the wounds we have two 
worms instead of one. Next let us conjure up a worm of 
fine and remarkable qualities. One end layseggs and the 
other end secretes honey. Both end eats, but sometimes 
the egg-laying end is also fed a-la-canary-bird by the other 
end—fluid circulation throughout the whole. How can our 
worm transmit its qualities—variations included? Same 
way as any other organism does, however that may be. 
Next our worm gets cut in two. Getting well all right, the 
two sections, for mutal help and advantage, continue to live 
in the same vicinity. No more commingling of fluids by 
way of a central waist; but the two parts mutually give 
each other abundant portions of the circulating fluid—sere 
alleged to amount to precisely the same thing. Does it? 
Looks so. Mere fastening together doesn’t seen to promise 
anything. 

Now we do not know precisely and absolutely all that 
the worker-bees feed to the queen ( ‘* More things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, than are dreamed of in your phi- 
losophy ’’ ), but the theory demands that we consider the in- 
terchange practically the same thing as if worker and 
queen were by a common waist nicely joined together as 
one being. In the latter case transmission of improvements 
would not worry us—why should it then in the real case, if 
the case is precisely the same thing practically? In other 
words, the queen and the workers, in the breeding season, 
constitute what is really one organism although not so vis- 
ible. The result is that anything organic which affects any 
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part of the organism affects the reproductive part a so, p, 
Il believe all this? No. What then? Well, as a -ertaiy 
fellow worker has been known to remark, I don’t know, 
MR. WHITNEY AND THE SISTERS’ HAT-PIN. 


And so Mr. Whitney is going to ornament his ms scyjj, 
head-gear with hat-pins, to furnish the bees with ob) ects 4, 
attack, so they will not steer for his eyes. Ingenious Whi, 
ney! But if the sisters should take it as an affront, ay 
get after him with the hat-pin a-la-bayonet, he’d prefer ¢h, 
bees. Page 78. 

OLD COLONY OF BEES. 


A log hive that dates back to 1821 is something we doy, 
see in every apiary picture—and 90-year-old colonies are ny 
at all plenty. But I note the language to be “ only one, 
left’’ instead of only the original one is left. If Mr. Bay 
only means that the family of colonies has been kept trag, 
of and kept separate for 90 years, that does not amount t 
so much. Let up on the lines a little more and behold yw; 
all have bees thousands of years old. Pages 81 and 34, 


UNCLE SAM’S APIARIAN STATISTICS. 


And so Uncle Sam, in his last census, has actually go 
some State statistics about bees that /Jook as if of som 
value, and not worse than worthless, as some of us wonlj 
incline to expect. Here and there bees taken and here ang 
there bees not taken, makes a queer result when you com 
toadditup. Having got begun, Uncle Sam may improve. 
Page 83. 
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Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 
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Gonducted by EMMA M, WILSON, Marengo, Ill. 











Information About Bee-Culture. 


Please send information regarding bee-culture. 
Lake Co., Ill. LETITIA JONES. 


Your letter is so vague it leaves onein the dark as to 
the kind of information you want. I don’t know whether 
you are at present keeping bees or are thinking of going 
into the bee-business. If you will put your question or 
questions a little more definitely, stating just what you 
want to know, I will be glad to help you if I can. 

If you wish general instruction in bee-keeping it could 
hardly be given in this way. Your best plan would be t 
get a good text-book and study it thoroughly. I will ask 
the publishers to send you a catalog of text-books, any one 
of which will be helpful. 


, 


$$) 


Early Spring Care of Bees. 


Almost spring, almost time for the hum of the bees 
again. Ialways look forward with a great deal of interest 
to the time when the bees can be taken out of the cellar. 

One of the first things to do after they are out is to see 
that they have plenty in their larder—this will also hold 
true for those wintered out-of-doors. Probably more bees 
are starved in the month of April than during the whole of 
the preceding winter. 

It does seem too bad to get them through the winter all 
right, let them start a big lot of brood, and then let the 
whole business die of starvation. 

You can lift the cover, look over the tops of the frames 
without lifting any out, and if you see sealed honey there is 
no immediate danger. If you don’t see any sealed honey it 
looks suspicious, and you would better examine further by 
lifting out the frames. Then supply their wants if in need, 
or likely to be in need soon. 

Spring is the time for watchfulness, Keep watch. 
Don’t imagine that you have done your whole duty if you 
have seen to it that your bees have just enough stores for 
immediate use. If bees have a full larder they seem to 
have more heart, and go at brood-rearing with a will, anda 
big lot of brood means good, strong colonies ready for the 
harvest. 

If you keep watch you will be surprised to see what 4 
big lot of honey is used up by the bees in rearing brood 
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3 nice to be able to take out empty combs and re- 
.em with combs filled solid full of honey—the nicest 
st satisfactory way of feeding that I know of. But 
ve to look ahead and have your combs of honey in 
todo this. We have about 250 combs filled full of 
ready to give our bees this spring if they need them. 
~ myself a little pat on the back as I wrote that, and 
it, ‘*Doesn’t that sound well? 250 nice combs of 
: But let me whisper to you, I don’t think we ever 
) many before! 
takes a good bit of foresight and determination to 
these combs of sealed honey ready for use in the 
Make up your mind good and strong mow that you 
ec ready next spring, if you haveto set aside part of 
olonies next summer to do nothing else but to fill up 
-combs full of sealed honey. 


TT I 


Preventing Bees from Flying! 


One day last week I was called to the telephone, and a 
1an wanted to know what she could do to prevent her 
from flying out of the hives. She wanted to know if 
‘e was not some way by which she could fasten them in. 
said many of them were dropping on the ground, and 
was afraid that they were lost. 
Poor little bees! Think of fastening them in the hives 
i preventing them from flying when it was the very first 
time since last fall that they had had a chance to fly! It 
was a beautiful day, too. The bees were, no doubt, having 
a grand time, and she little realized the good it was doing 
them. Itisa little strange that while we have had an 
unusually mild winter, there was no day after November 
warm enough for a flight until Feb. 26. After such long 
confinement no doubt some bees would fly out never to re- 
turn again, but where one was lost dozens would be bene- 
fited. I wonder how often we fail to recognize our bless- 
ings just as that woman did. 


hc — 


A Good Furniture Polish. 


For a good furniture polish take one pint of turpentine, 
add two ounces of beeswax cut in small pieces. Usea tin 
basin and set itin the oven when not very warm, so as to 
melt the wax without burning the turpentine. Stir con- 
stantly. Apply to the furniture with a woolen rag, and rub 
vigorously with another.—Chicago Daily News. 
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Questions and Answers, 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Eprror.]| 








Transferring Bees—8-Frame Hives. 


1. I have a large box full of bees. I see in the book how to trans- 
fer, but this box has 2 holes in front, and a hole in the top, over 
which to puta box toget honey. Now if I stop up the holes in front 
and put a patent hive on top, and drum, would they go into the hive ? 
The hive would hang over the box a good deal. 

2. Why do the prime swarms always swarm again in a month after 
hiving ? 

3. I use the 8-frame hives. Are they too small for comb honey ? 
I think I will put supers og, the end of this week, for the bees are 
very busy on almond, acacia, and gum-trees. You would think they 
were swarming to hear them to-day. I had to open all their entrances 
wide a week ago. 

The worst time isin August and September; the wasps go for 
them so Ihave to close them up. If I don’t look out they will turn 
the bees out of the hive. I am getting Holy Land queens to try, but 
will keep my brown ones for they do not get mad, and are fine work- 
ers. A man has some Italian bees a distance from here, but mine beat 
them, and store better honey and do better capping. I will send you 
a box this spring, to see how you like it. The people that I work for 
let me keep bees on. their place, and give me two hours in the after- 
noon and most of Sunday, so I do well. I love bees, and watch them 
all day on Sunday, and fix them up. I got stung once on the chin, 
but it was my fault. I took a lot of bees out of a roof, as no one 
would tackle them, and I got 15 percent. I took them outin 10 min- 





utes, they were under the shingles. I have another lot to take out 
when I have time. CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. I’m afraid they would be rather slow about going 
up through so small a hole. Of course it would be no harm to try it, 
and if it didn’t work then you could turn the hive upside down. It 
doesn’t matter much if the two hives are not close-fitting. Smoke 
them a little at first, so they will not come out and sting you, and 
after they get fairly started they won’t mind if the fit is imperfect. 

2. Oh, they don’t. In most places it is a very rare thing fora 
prime swarm to send out a swarm till the next year. It is something 
unusual if yours always do so. 

3. No, there are probably more 8-frame hives used for comb honey 
than any other size. But for best success you will need two stories 
for a strong colony up to the time of putting on supers. 


Using Unfinished Sections—Working with Tents. 


1. I have about 300 unfinished sections left from last year, and do 
not know whether I ought to use them this season or not. I tried 
some last year but was not satisfied. Some time ago I read an argu- 
ment between Doolittle and someone else, the former stating that it 
a all right, while the latter said it was not. What is your opin- 
on ? 

2. I see some advocate using tents while working with bees. Do 
not bees in trying to fly get entangled in the netting ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. Of those who have made any observation in the 
matter, probably the majority have had the same experience as you, 
that unless the least and last bit of honey has been cleaned out by the 
bees before it has granulated, the sections will not be satisfactory to 
use again. There are some (but I think very few) who say they have 
had good results. Whatever unfinished sections you have at the close 
of the coming seasbn, plan to have emptied out by the bees, and such 
sections will be of great value as baits at the beginning of the honey 
harvest. 

2. I never had the slightest trouble of that kind, and I never 
heard of such trouble. 


—_ 


Lazy Bees on Old Combs. 





1. I have several colonies of bees on very old and almost jet-black 
combs, that are very lazy. Could I get them to work by giving them 
fresh, clean foundation to draw out, or give them drawn-out combs ? 

2. When is the best time to do so, and how ¢ WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—1. No, indeed, don’t get into your head the notion that 
old black combs make bees lazy. If they did, most of my bees would 
be very lazy. 

2. The best time to get new combs drawn out is in the height of 
brood-rearing and harvest; but so long as combs are straight and in 
good condition I would never think of replacing them because they 
are old. 
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Making Increase by Dividing. 


I have kept bees for 12 years, and had foul brood among them all 
the time. I lost all of thefn once—43 colonies. I lost the most of 
them a seconé time, about 30 colonies, before I learned that it was 
foul brood, and how to manageit. I have since made bee-keeping a 
success. ‘ 

My neighbors would not do as I told them, and their bees died. I 
commenced the winter with 60 colonies, killing 12 that were infected. 
The bees went through the shingle roof of my honey-house, and robbed 
some of the infected honey. 

1. I think the safest way would be to transfer the whole lot into 
clean empty hives. (I thoroughly boil everything that the bees have 
used). I would like to make 100 colonies from the 60, and would like 
to make as many as I can from a beautiful golden queen I have. My 
bees are mostly blacks and hybrids. Can I start a colony with each 
frames and starters, then carry away a strong colony when the bees 
are flying strong, and place the hive with the frame of brood in its 
place ¢ 
2. Will the frame of brood and flying bees make a good colony? 

3. Should I wait for queen-cells to be started before doing this? 

4. Can I successfully smoke or drum the bees out of the hive with 
crooked combs, without breaking the combs / 

5. How can I tell when I have the queen out of said hive if I do 
not see her ? 

6. Would it be safe to leave the young hatching bees in such a 
hive to take care of the young brood, in swarming-time with a good 
honey-flow ? 

7. If so, can I shake these young bees after they hatch out, and 
start a good colony from them / 

8. How long should I wait for the bees to fill up with honey before 
I shake them into another hive. 

9. What is tne best method of making them fill up? / 

10. Also tell me the best way to drum them into another hive, 
when the combs are too crooked-to lift out. OREGON. 


ANswers.—1l. Yes, but it is hardly the best way. 

2. It may, if the colony removed is strong enough, and if the work 
is done early enough in the season. 

3. You may have to wait pretty late for queen-cells to be started. 
Let me suggest this: Begin in fruit-bloom to build up the colony that 
has your best queen by giving it brood from other colonies, the brood 
as well sealed as possible, adding more brood every few days. No 
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harm if you build it up three or four stories High. After you have 
built it up strong, let it stand a week or more, so there shall be no 
very young brood in the hive except from the choice queen. Then 
take three or more frames of brood with the queen and adhering bees 
and put them ina hive on a new stand. A week later you will find in 
the queeniess colony a lot of sealed queen-cells. You can now take 
from this hive a frame of brood and bees and proceed with the plan 
you proposed, although it may be better to use two frames of brood 
for each nucleus. Let each one have two or more sealed cells, so that 
they may select the best, and see that the cells are centrally located so 
there is no danger of their being chilled. 

4. Yes. 

5. I don’t know of any quick and easy way. If you give to the 
bees a comb or combs in which you are sure there are no eggs, the 
comb being in good condition for the queen to occupy, you will find 
eggs present within 10 minutes or so, if the queen is there. If you 
are experienced, you can also tell by the acitons of the bees whether 
the queen is present or not. If no queen is with them they will be- 
come very uneasy in the courseof 10 or 15 minutes. ° 

6. No, if no bees are left, a cool night would result in chilled 
brood, and much of the brood would starve before the hatching bees 
would feed them. Besides, the hive would be a good mark for robbers. 

7. You may do so if you leave in the hive (or return to it) enough 
bees to take good care of the brood. That is, you can drum them, 
but not shake them. 

Sand 9. You can’t shake bees out of a hive unless you can lift out 
the frames separately. But you can drum them out, and they will fill 
up while being drummed, or you can wait two or three minutes for 
them to fill up after you have drummed perhaps five minutes, and 
then you can go on dramming. : 

10. Pound on the hive with your fists or with two sticks. 


———___—_.-9- 


sswood Trees. 


Where can I get basswood trees or seed to start trees? How isa 
good way to start a few trees ? and what kind of soil is the best for 
them ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—Any nurseryman can get them for you, and sometimes 
they are advertised in bee-papers. Any soil in your State that will 
grow other trees will probably do. I[t is a difficult thing, I believe, to 
grow them from seed, and a common way to get a start is to dig up 
the young plants where they have started in the woods. 


+2 »_____— 


Catnip and Sweet Clover—Moving Bees. 


1. What isthe best time of year to sow catnip and sweet clover 
seed in Kentucky, where it has to be sown on waste land and public 
highways, and depend on it being trampled in by stock. 

2. Should they be sown in firm or loose soil. 

3. Will catnip sown now, or in the spring, afford bee-pasture next 
season? Ofcourse, I know the clover will not. 

4. What is best, or will any bee-plant grow in the mountains ? 
Near me are thousands of acres of what we call “‘ knob-land,’’ most of 
the timber has been cut off, leaving the ground pretty thickly covered 
with small growth of briars and brushes. Now what I want to know 
is, whether I can afford to spend a few dollars throwing seed on this 
waste brush-land. Of course, it willhave to be sown down among 
the leaves to sprout it. Please advise me. 

5. As per advice in the Bee Journal a few issues ago, I moved 
from theirsummer stands 2 weak colonies of Italians (the rest of my 


25 Colonies Bees For Sale. | 


All in dovetail Langstroth hives, wired frames 
with full sheets foundation, 2supers on each 
hive, with modern super furniture; 28 empty 
hives, brood-chamber with full straight combs 
on wired frames, combs in good condition; 2 


furnished supers on each hive; lot of other bee- ———————_—_—_— 








a 
bees being black) to a place some 50 feet distant, and protecte 
the north and east winds. The weather has been bad, and bee 
not flown since I moved them 4 weeks ago, until day before yesi 
and | found that many of my pretty Italians had gone back to ¢ 
stand, and finding it gone, had entered the nearest hiyes and we 
ing killed. It’sa lesson learned, however. 
prevent this ? 


from 
have 
day, 
> Old 

be. 
But is there any \ay ;, 
I shall have to move them from where they are 


10W 
back on the summer stand after winter is over, and I dislike sing 
any of them, for I want to Italianize my entire stock from thes: two 
colonies. Can you suggest how to move them, or what to do to Alise 


them to return to the hive to which they belong ? KENTUCK\ 

ANSWERs.—1. Any time from the time seed is ripe in the fal! ¢j)) 
vegetation starts in the spring. Of course it will not be well to |. too 
late in the spring, and at least for sweet clover it will be all the better 
to have the seed tramped in quite early in the fall. But you will 
hardly find the catnip seed succeed as well as the sweet clover y 1en 
subjected to constant tramping. Catnip does better with some 
of protection, as in fence-corners and hedgerows. 


2. Sweet clover seems to do best in very firm soil. 


it is the same with catnip. 
3. Catnip is a perennial, continuing permanently when once 
started. I think you can not count on bloom the first season. and | 
think it will increase in size and strength after the second year. 
4. I should be very hopeful as to sweet clover, trying catnip on g 
less extensive scale. 


Kind 


I hardly thin} 


5. Shut the bees in the hive before moving them, keeping them im- 
prisoned a longer or shorter time according to the weather. If you 
leave them till the weather is quite warm, then a shorter time of con- 
finement will do, for if confined too long they may smother. Even 
when it is quite warm, if you close the hive after they stop flying in 
the evening or before they fly out in the morning, there will be little 
danger of any harm from confining them till the middle of the day. 
You can move them any time while confined in the hive, perhaps al! 
the better toward the close of their confinement, handling them rather 
roughly in moving, and pounding on the hive before opening. As 
an additional precaution you might set upa board before the entrance 
of each hive, so that the minute a bee leaves the entrance it will bump 


its head against the board and have its attention called to the change 
in surroundings. 
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Simmins’ Forced Swarms. 





Please inform me what Simmins means by giving the brood-combs 
removed to the ‘‘ other hive deprived of part of its poplation.”” Does 
he mean in a second story, for there would be no room in the first if 
only one-half of the bees were taken away? Or does he mean to take 
half the bees, with the combs, from the second colony ? 


And does he mean in the first colony to fill up with as many 
comb-guides as there are brood-combs removed ? 


A neighbor loaned me a copy of the American Bee Journal, and 

the account of ‘‘ Simmins’ Forced Swarms” interested me. 
NEW JERSEY. 

ANSWER.—The first colony has all but one or two combs of brood 
taken from it, retaining all its own bees, and receiving half the bees 
of the second colony. Frames with starters take the place of the 
removed brood-combs, The second colony has half of its bees taken, 
but none of its brood, and it gets all the brood taken from the first 
colony. Of course, it must have a second story to receive the brood, 


and it will need one or two extra frames to fill up. This refers to what 
is said on page 67. 
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Paw Paws. 


- Delicious as bananas or muskmellons. Trees 
beautiful on lawn or garden. Prolific bearers. 
Seed, per package, 10 cents, postpaid. 

Address and benefit, 


ROCKY BEACH ORPHANAGE 
LANSING, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


A Grand Apple-Tree Opportunity. 


We trust our readers are availing themselves in 
large numbers of the Special Apple-Tree Sale of the 
Harrison Nurseries, It always pays to buy from the 
Harrison people. A special rare opportunity is of- 
fered in their sale of this spring. Tney are closing 
out an immense stock of clean, healthy, strong- 
rooted trees of all good varieties, specially grown to 
show the superiority of what their nurseries pro- 
duce, Every shipment goes forth packed ina supe- 
rior manner and is guaranteed to arrive sately any 
where in the country. Write for their special apple- 
tree list, and send in your order if you have not al- 
ready done so. Address them, Harrison Nurseries- 
Box 59, Berlin, Md. Please mention the American 
Bee Journal when writing. 











Methods of Rearing Queens. 


Our first instructions given by M. Quinby 
were very economical. He said just as good 
queens could be reared in full colonies. Hav- 
ing full confidence in this veteran in bee-keep- 
ing, I followed his directions, but from lack 
of experience I was not as successful as I 
might have been. So I concluded to try a 
larger comb, 5x8 inches. These were more 
successful, and having had more experience, 
I succeeded in rearing some fairly good 
queens which were used to Italianize some 
colonies of common bees. But when the 
honey-flow ceased, these small colonies soon 
became destitute of honey, andif not watched 
and fed would swarm out about the time 
queens were old enough to lay, or before. 
These small hives do not hold bees enough to 
keep the temperature at the proper degree, 
and the queens may suffer fromcold if a few 
rainy days come. 

At the present time queens-cells are started 
in full, strong colonies, and no combs are 
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orders and subscriptions tous. We sell at fac- 
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Catalog Free. Garden City, Kan. 
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epection—Dr. Gallup Sick. 


Porto Rico’? that I measured the 
f with a square and pole, and by 
stake the American Bee Journal had 
d 7 inches, instead of 2 feet and 7 
lieve, or perhaps it was 3 feet and 
I] made a memorandum of it at the 
ost it, and the frost has killed the 


ery sick, and don’t expect to get well. 
Dictated by Dr. E. GALLup. 

e Co., Calif., March 9. 

ype Dr. Gallup won’t get discouraged. 

w he is notas young as he once was, 

at land of ‘* The Fountain of Youth” 

1e dwells, we hope he may live and be 
for many years yet. Still, when one is 
| the 80’s as is Dr. Gallup, he naturally 
not expect to be spared much longer in 
rld.—EDITor. | 





Bee-Keeping . Oregon and Wash- 


ngton. 
On page 58 is an inquiry which I wish to 
answer to the best of my ability. 












In the first place, Oregon and Washington 
ivided by the Cascade Mountains into two 
inct climates. That on the east side of 
the mountains is dry and cold, more like Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, and is called ** Bunch 
Grass,’’ while to the west is a warm, wet cli- 
nate, and is called **‘ Web Fuot,”’ and as space 
r time will permit me any more than 
to take up one section at this writing I will 
proceed to tell something of ‘* Web Foot.”’ 

During January, February and March it is 
rain and snow at least three-quarters of the 
days. Aprilis generally over one-half rain. 
May showers; June, principally good 
weather; July, August, and most of Septem- 
ber dry without rain; the latter part of Sep- 
tember and October, fine fall weather. No- 
vember and December are rain, and some 
snow about Christmas. 

Now, as to the bees: In the Willamette 
Valley they start off well in the spring, but 
are notable to keep it up, as there is too 

uch acreage in small grain, so the bees fill 

their hives off of dog-fennel, and other 
very poor honey during the latter part of the 
ear. And I wish to say that I have an out- 





PERSONALnSUBSCRIBERS 


E WILL SEND to every subscriber or reader of the American Bee Journal a full-sized ONE DOLLAR 
package of VIT #-ORE, by mail, POSTPAID, sufficient for one month's treatment, to be paid for 
within one month’s time after receipt, if the receiver can truthfully say that its use has done him or her 
more good than all the drugs and dopes of quacks or good doctors or patent medicines he orshe has ever 
used. Read this over again carefully, and understand that we ask our pay only when it has done you good, 
and not before. We take all the risk; you have nothing to lose. If it does not benefit you, you pay us noth- 
ing. VITA.-ORE is a natoral, hard, adamantine rock-like substance—mineral—ore—mined from the ground 
like gold and silver, and requires about twenty years for oxidization. It contains free iron, free sulphur 
and magnesium, and one package wil! equal in medicinal strength and curative value 800 gallons of the 
most powerful, efficacious mineral water, drunk fresh at the springs. It is a geological discovery, to which 
there is nothing added or taken from. itis the marvel of the century for curing such diseases as Rheuma- 
tism, Bright’s Disease, Blood Po'soning, Heart Trouble, Diphtheria, Catarrh and Throat Affections, Liver, 
Kidney and Bladder Ailments, Stomach and Female Disorders, La Grippe, Malarial Fever, Nervous Pros- 
tration and General Debility, as thousands testify, and as no one, answering this, writing for a package, will 
deny after using. Give age, ills and sex. 
his offer will challenge the attention and consideration, and afterward the gratitude of every living 
person who desires better health, or who suffers pains, ills and diseases wh'ch have defied the medica! world 
and grown worere with age. We care not for your skepticism, but ask only your investigation, and at our 
expense, regardless of what ills you have, by sending to us for a package. You must not write on a postal 
card. In answer to this, address, 
8E3t THEO, NOEL COMPANY, Dep't J. P., 527, 520, 531 W. North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Modern Farmer and Busy Bee.........$ .50 

The National Fruit Grower................. -50 

The American Poultry Journal ............ -50 All for Cents. 
$1.50 


“THE NATIONAL FRUIT GROWER ” is the best fruit paper published. 
“THE AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL ” is one ot the oldest and best of its kind. 
“THE MODERN FARMER ”—well, we will let that speak for itself. 


The American Bee Journal, NEW, and 1 | Gleanings, The Modern Farmer, and either $1 
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THE MODERN FARMER ALone until January, 1904, ONLY 15 CENTS, TO NEW SUB- 
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THE MODERN FARMER, St. Joseph, Mo. 





We are the Largest Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 4 the Northwest 


Send for catalog. 


& Minneapolis, Minn. 


We have the Best Goods, Lowest Prices, and Best Shipping, Facilities, 
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The Danz. Hive — 


The Comb Honey Hive. 


We sell it. Weare authorized jobbing agents 
for THE A.1. ROOT CO., for Michigan. Send us 
a list of the goods you want for this season. and 
let us quote you prices. Beeswax wanted. Send 
for catalog. H. M. HUNT & SON, 

10A17t BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


It pays to sow Dwarf 
Essex Rape which has 
proved to be the most 
valuable forage plantin ex- 
istence for Sheep, Hogs or 
Cattle. Costs only about 35 


cents per acre for seed; yields 20 tons per acre. Our 
seed was grown in Essex, England, and is extra choice. 
Descriptive circular andsample freeif you mention this 
paper. Ask for copy of our large illustrated catalog of 
Garden and Farm Seeds. Free for the a 


king. 
IOWA SEED COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA: 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 

















From one col.; 5 tons comb honey from 33 cols. 
one season, First to advertise bees that would 
store honey from red clover 30 years ago. Fine 
Queen Mothers aspecialty. Originator of Gold- 
dust strain of Rose Comb Buff Leghorns— 
largest aud best. layers of all segetns. My 
circular tells youall. F. BOOMHOWER, 
i2A2t GALLUPVILLE, N.Y. 


BOY WE WANT WORKERS 
Boys, Girls, oldand young alike, 
make money working for us. 


We furnish capital to start you in busi- 
ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 
‘wples to work with. DRAPER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, Ill, 
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We have received a car-load of those unique 
ipplies. These goods are equal toif not the 
ston the market. Give usa trialorder. We 
e also agents for the PROGRESSIVE BEE- 

f PER, price, 50 cents per year. Send your 
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3é This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 


| #28 cents Cash 
. 4k 
paid for Beeswax. * #42 27 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I1l. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Writeffor free illustrated catalog and price-list. 

Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis. 
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harm if you build it up three or four stories high. After you have 
built it up strong, let it stand a week or more, so there shall be no 
very young brood in the hive except from the choice queen. Then 
take three or more frames of brood with the queen and adhering bees 
and put them ina hive on a new stand. A week later you will find in 
the queenless colony a lot of sealed queen-cells. You can now take 
from this hive a frame of brood and bees and proceed with the plan 
you proposed, although it may be better to use two frames of brood 
for each nucleus. Let each one have two or more sealed cells, so that 
they may select the best, and see that the cells are centrally located so 
there is no danger of their being chilled. 

4. Yes. 

5. I don’t know of any quick and easy way. If you give to the 
bees a comb or combs in which you are sure there are no eggs, the 
comb being in good condition for the queen to occupy, you will find 
eggs present within 10 minutes or so, if the queen is there. If you 
are experienced, you can also tell by the acitons of the bees whether 
the queen is present or not. If no queen is with them they will be- 
come very uneasy in the course of 10 or 15 minutes. 

6. No, if no bees are left, a cool night would result in chilled 
brood, and much of the brood would starve before the hatching bees 
would feed them. Besides, the hive would be a good mark for robbers. 

7. You may do so if you leave in the hive (or return to it) enough 
bees to take good care of the brood. That is, you can drum them, 
but not shake them. 

Sand 9. You can’t shake bees out of a hive unless you can lift out 
the frames separately. But you can drum them out, and they will fill 
up while being drummed, or you can wait two or three minutes for 
them to fillup after you have drummed perhaps five minutes, and 
then you can go on drumming. 

10. Pound on the hive with your fists or with two sticks. 


——s <2 o——__—_—_ 


Basswood Trees. 


Where can I get basswood trees or seed to start trees? How isa 
good way to start a few trees ? and what kind of soil is the best for 
them ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—Any nurseryman can get them for you, and sometimes 
they are advertised in bee-papers. Any soil in your State that will 
grow other trees will probably do. It is a difficult thing, I believe, to 
grow them from seed, and a common way to get a start is to dig up 
the young plants where they have started in the woods. 


EP GE je 
Catnip and Sweet Clover—Moving Bees. 


1. What is the best time of year to sow catnip and sweet clover 
seed in Kentucky, where it has to be sown on waste land and public 
highways, and depend on it being trampled in by stock. 

2. Should they be sown in firm or loose soil. 

3. Will catnip sown now, or in the spring, afford bee-pasture next 
season? Ofcourse, I know the clover will not. 

4. What is best, or will any bee-plant grow in the mountains? 
Near me are thousands of acres of what we call *‘ knob-land,’’ most of 
the timber has been cut off, leaving the ground pretty thickly covered 
with small growth of briars and brushes. Now what I want to know 
is, whether I can afford to spend a few dollars throwing seed on this 
waste brush-land. Of course, it will have to be sown down among 
the leaves to sprout it. Please advise me. 

5. As per advice in the Bee Journal a few issues ago, I moved 
from theirsummer stands 2 weak colonies of Italians (the rest of my 


25 Colonies Bees For Sale. 


All in dovetail Langstroth hives, wired frames 
with full sheets foundation, 2 supers on each 
hive, with modern super furniture; 28 empty 
hives, brood-chamber with full straight combs 
on wired frames, combs in good condition; 2 
furnished supers on each hive; lot = other bee- 











bees being black) to a place some 50 feet distant, and protect... fro, 
the north and east winds. The weather has been bad, and bees hay, 
not flown since I moved them 4 weeks ago, until day before y: lay 
and | found that many of my pretty Italians had gone back to old 
stand, and finding it gone, had entered the nearest hiyes and he. 
ing killed: It’sa lesson learned, however. But is there any way ,, 
prevent this? I shall have to move them from where they are now. 


back on the summer stand after winter is over, and I dislike |osip, 
any of them, for I want to [talianize my entire stock from these tw, 
colonies. Can you suggest how to move them, or what to do + 
them to return to the hive to which they belong ? KENTUY 


alse 


ANSWERS.—1. Any time from the time seed is ripe in the fall tjj) 
vegetation starts in the spring. Of course it will not be well to be too 
late in the spring, and at least for sweet clover it will be all the bette; 
to have the seed tramped in quite early in the fall. But you wil) 
hardly find the catnip seed succeed as well as the sweet clover when 
subjected to constant tramping. Catnip does better with some king 
of protection, as in fence-corners and hedgerows. 

2. Sweet clover seems to do best in very firm soil. I hardly thip| 
it is the same with catnip. 

3. Catnip is a perennial, continuing permanently when once 
started. I think you can not count on bloom the first season, and | 
think it will increase in size and strength after the second year. 

4. I should be very hopeful as to sweet clover, trying catnip on 4 
less extensive scale. 


Shut the bees in the hive before moving them, keeping them im- 
avicoalill a longer or shorter time according to the weather. If you 
leave them till the weather is quite warm, then a shorter time of con 
finement will do, for if confined too long they may smother. Even 
when it is quite warm, if you close the hive after they stop flying in 
the evening or before they fly out inthe morning, there will be little 
danger of any harm from confining them till the middle of the d lay. 
You can move them any time while confined in the hive, perhaps a! 
the better toward the close of their confinement, handling them rather 
roughly in moving, and pounding on the hive before opening. As 
an additional precaution you might set upa board before the _— 
of each hive, so that the minute a bee leaves the entrance it will bum; 

its head against the board and have its attention called to the heen, 
in surroundings. 
‘essing pl ppeenithenattniis 


Simmins’ Forced Swarms. 


Please inform me what Simmins means by giving the brood-combs 
removed to the ‘‘ other hive deprived of part of its poplation.’’ Does 
he mean in a second story, for there would be no room in the first if 
only one-half of the bees were taken away? Or does he mean to tak 
half the bees, with the combs, from the second colony ? 

And does he mean in the first colony to fill up with as ma 
comb-guides as there are brood-combs removed ? 


A neighbor loaned mea copy of the American Bee Journal, and 

the account of *‘ Simmins’ Forced Swarms” interested me. 
NEW JERSEY 

ANSWER.—The first colony has all but one or two combs of brood 
taken from it, retaining all its own bees, and receiving half the bees 
of the second colony. Frames with starters take the place of the 
removed brood-combs. The second colony has half of its bees taken, 
but none of its brood, and it gets all the brood taken from the first 
colony. Of course, it must have a second story to receive the brood, 
and it will need one or two extra frames to fill up. This refers to what 
is said on page 67. 
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Methods of Rearing Queens. 


Our first instructions given by M. Quinby 
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Paw Paws. 


’ Delicious as bananas or muskmellons. Trees 
beautiful on lawn or garden. Prolific bearers. 
Seed, per package, 10 cents, postpaid. 

Address and benefit, 


ROCKY BEACH ORPHANAGE 
LANSING, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


A Grand Apple-Tree Opportunity. 


We trust our readers are availing themselves in 
large numbers of the Special Apple-Tree Sale of the 
Harrison Nurseries. It always pays to buy from the 
Harrison people. A special rare opportunity is of- 
fered in their sale of this spring. Tney are closing 
out an immense stock of clean, healthy, strong- 
rooted trees of all good varieties, specially grown to 
show the superiority of what their nurseries pro- 
duce, Every shipment «oes forth packed in @ supe- 
rior manner and is guaranteed to arrive sately any 
where in the country. Write for their special apple- 
tree list, and send in your order if you have not al- 
ready done so. Address them, Harrison Nurseries- 
Box 59, Berlin, Md. Please mention the American 
Bee Journal when writing. 








were very economical. He said just as good 
queens could be reared in full colonies. Hav- 
ing full confidence in this veteran in bee-keep- 
ing, I followed his directions, but from lack 
of experience I-was not as successful as I 
might have been. So I concluded to trya 
larger comb, 5x8 inches. These were more 
successful, and having had more experience, 
I succeeded in rearing some fairly good 
queens which were used to Italianize some 
colonies of common bees. But when the 
honey-flow ceased, these small colonies soon 
became destitute of honey, andif not watched 
and fed would swarm out about the time 
queens were old enough to lay, or before. 
These small hives do not hold bees enough to 
keep the temperature at the proper degree, 
and the queens may suffer fromcold ifa few 
rainy days come. 

At the present time queens-cells are started 
in full, strong colonies, and no combs are 
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A Correetion—Dr. Gallup Sick. 
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sick, and don’t expect to get well. 
Dictated by Dr. E. GALLUP. 
o., Calif., March 9. 
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We hope Dr. Gallup won’t get discouraged. 

We know he is notas young as he once was, 

that land of ‘‘ The Fountain of Youth” 

dwells, we hope he may live and be 
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Bee-Keeping in Oregon and Wash- 
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On page 58 is an inquiry which I wish to 
answer to the best of my ability. 
| e first place, Oregon and Washington 
ivided by the Cascade Mountains into two 
t climates. That on the east side of 
ountainsis dry and cold, more like Kan- 
as and Nebraska, and is called ** Bunch 
Grass,’ while to the west is a warm, wet cli- 
mate, and is called ** Web Foot,’’ and as space 
will permit me any more than 
take up one section at this writing I will 
proceed to tell something of ‘* Web Foot.”’ 
During January, February and March it is 
rain and snow at least three-quarters of the 
\pril is generally over one-half rain. 
Ma showers; June, principally good 
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E WILL SEND to every subscriber or reader of the American Bee Journal a full-sized ONE DOLLAR 
package of VI'T2-ORE, by mail, POSTPAID, sufficient for one month’s treatment, to be paid for 
within one month’s time after receipt, if the receiver can truthfully say that its use has done him or her 
more good than al! the drugs and dopes of quacks or good doctors or patent medicines he or she has ever 
used. Read this over again carefully, and understand that we ask our pay only when it has done you good, 
and not before. We take all the risk; you have nothing to lose. If it does not benefit ou, you pay us noth- 
ing. VITA-ORE is « natoral, hard, adamantine rock-like substance—mineral—ore—mined from the ground 
like gold and silver, and requires about twenty years for oxidization. It contains free iron, free sulphur 
and magnesium, and one package wil! equal in medicinal strength and curative value 800 gallons of the 
most opts efficacious mineral water, drunk fresh at the springs. It is a geological discovery, to which 
there is nothing added or taken from. itis the marvel of the century for curing such diseases as Rheuma- 
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Kidney and Bladder Ailments, Stomach and Female Disorders, La Grippe, Malarial Fever, Nervous Pros- 
tration and Genera! Debility, as thousands testify, and as no one, answering this, writing for a package, will 
cng after using. Give age, ills and sex. 

"his offer will challenge the attention and consideration, and afterward the gratitude of every living 
person who desires better health, or who suffers pains, ills and diseases wh'ch have defied the medical world 
and grown worre with age. We care not for your skepticism, but ask only your investigation, and at our 
expense, regardless of what ills you have, by sending to us for a package. You must not write on 4 postal 
card. In answer to this, address, 

8E3t THEO, NOEL COMPANY, Dep’t J. P., 527, 520, 531 W. North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention Bee vournai when writing 


Do You Know What a Bargain 


You May Miss? 0 














The Modern Farmer and Busy Bee......... $ .50 

The National Fruit Grower................. 50 

The American Poultry Journal ............ 50 All for Cents. 
$1.50 


“THE NATIONAL FRUIT GROWER ” is the best fruit paper published. 
“THE AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL ” is one ot the olde&St and best of its kind. 
“THE MODERN FARMER ”—well, we will let that speak for itself. 


The American Bee Journal, NEW, and 1 | Gleanings, The Modern Parmer, and either $1 
ALL OF THE ABOVE, for.......... the Fruit or Poultry paper.......-----: 


THE MODERN FARMER ALone until January, 1904, ONLY 15 CENTS, TO NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS. SHOW THIS TO YOUR FRIENDS! SAMPLE FREE. Doit NOW. Address, 


THE MODERN FARMER, St. Joseph, Mo. 









We are the Largest Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies ~ bys Northwest 


Send for catalog. a Te 


——_—— 












Minneapolis, Minn. 


We have the Best Goods, Lowest Prices, and Best Shipping Facilities 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


It pays to sow Dwarf o 

Essex Rape which has ¢ ally, 1vé sian 

proved to be the most e 

valuable forage plantin ex- 

istence for Sh . a 

Gattior Costs only bout 35 The Gomb Honey Hive. 
cents per acre for seed; yields 20 tons per acre. Our 


‘ . » = , , 
seed was grown in Essex, England, and is extra choice. We sellit. Weare authorized jobbing agents 
Descriptive circular andsample freeif you mention this for THE A.1. ROOT CO., for Michigan. Send us 
paper. ——_ copy ra moo ee catalog of a list of the goods you want for this season. and 
Garden and Farm Seeds. Free for the asking. let us quote you prices. Beeswax wanted. Send 
IOWA SEED COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA: | for catalog. H. M. HUNT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 10A17t BELL BRANCH, MICH. 












800 Ibs. of Honey One Season 


rom one col.; 5 tons comb honey from 33 cols. 
one season. First to advertise bees that would 
Store honey from red clover 30 years ago. Fine 
Queen Mothers aspecialty. Originator of Gold- 
¢ Strain of Rose Comb Buff Leghorns— 
est and best. layers of all Leghorns. My 

artells youall. FP. BOOMHOWER, 
\ GALLUPVILLE, N.Y. 


WE WANT WORKERS 


Boys, Girls, old and young alike, 
make money working for us. 


BOY We furnish capital to start you in busi- 


08 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 


“pice to work with. DRAPER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, lil, 
GGINSVILLE{BEE-SU PPLIES. 


ar 


c 


NO 








We e received a car-load of those unique 
a These goods are equal toif not the 
best he market. Give usa trialorder. We 
K. agents for the PROGRESSIVE BEE- 


price, 50 cents per year. 
| subscriptions to us. 


Send your 
We sell at fac- 


s. FRANK L. ATEN. 
Ronnd Rock, Tex. 


y Free, 





This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 


_i28 cents Cash % 
paid for Beeswax. % 2 se3 puss 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, III. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Writeffor free illustrated catalog and price-list. 

Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis. 


' Please mention Bee Journal] when writing 
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. eyes s yard in the Willamette Valley t} 
housands 0] Hives = Millions 0] Sections to move to the mountainsin the <pringu 
this very reason. ; 
The mountains are fine for be: 
Ready for Prompt Shipment. in a great many localities, but the - 
We are not selling goods on NAME ONLY, but on their quality. somewhat worse, and I wish to 
In addition to the many car-loads we are shipping to all parts of the United | this locality the black bee is by 
States, we have just made one shipment of five car-loads to England. rior to the Italian, as she will s ie 
while it rains, and is ready yw t hive 
G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wisconsin, U.S. A. full of bees when a good day comes: whip " 
the Italians will push out and spri windle 
until there is nothing left of the Ther ; 
again, the Italians are more subject to dyso, j 


Fifty Years Development. 


It has resulted in a peerlesstype cf n achinery, the best known 
to the threshe rman’s art 


THE RUMELY > 


Line of Threshing Machinery covers the field. It 
constitutes the model outfit The New Rumely Separa- 
tor, Rumely Traction Engines, Wind Stackers, Seif 
Feeders, Clover Hullers, «tc. All the up-to-date attach 

ments and devices. Investigate it before buying. It C 
is sure to meet your exact neevs. Free illustrated 
catalogue on application. Write for it 


\\™. RUMELY oo. La cence Indiana. 





Petes mention Bee Satna when writing 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail and Wholesale. 
the thinnest base. 
other make. 

Working wax into Foundation tor Cash a Specialty. 
always wanted at highest price. 
Catalog giving FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES with prices and samples, FREE on application. 


GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 





This foundation is made by a process that pro- 
duces the superior of any. It is the cleanest and 
purest. It has the brightest color and sweetest 
odor. It is the most transparent, because it has 
It is tough and clear as crystal, and gives more sheets to the pound than any 


Beeswax 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 











Seecee FOR THE BEST...... 


—— HIVES, SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, 


--AND ALL.... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


addres, LURG ATL Y ME'G. Co. 


Higginsville, 1730 S. 13th Street, 2415 Ernest Ave., Alta Sita, 
Mo. Omaha, Neb. East St. Louis, Il). 


Muth’s Special the Best 


A complete line of LEWIS’ MATCHLESS SUP- 
PL «IES at their factory prices. 

Regulation dovetail with 7 % Warp- Proof 
Cover and Bottom. Costs more, but sold at 
same , patos as regular. 

See special inducements in our 1903 


FOUNDATION 























Nes 
Catalog. 
THE FRED W. MUTH CoO. * 
HONEY AND BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Front. & Walnut Sts., CINCINNATI,OHIO. 


— 








tery, as they gather so much poor stuff 
fall that the blacks won’t touch. 

In the mountain the first is polle 
hazel, then come soft maple, vine-m: 
wood, blackberry, raspberry, and the mos 
portant is C hittim or Cascara (whic 
the basswood in yield of honey for 0; 
then comes a wonderful yielder known loca 
as ‘*‘ fireweed.”’ ( 

The market is good for anybody who wi : W 
sell and deliver his own honey, as it sells reaq 
ily at from 10 to 15 cents per pound, or, j; 
other words, extracted honey sells at 10 cep: 
per pound, chunk honey in buckets at | I 
cents, and nice white sections at 15 cents 

I speak from experience, being a bee-keepe; 4 ‘ 
and surveyor, having traveled over a larg ’ 
portion of this country, and I wish to put 
a word of caution right here. that is, be car I 
ful in locating, as a few miles makes a great 
difference in climate and pasture. Then 
again, if you wish to keep many bees in a: 
locality, be sure you sow plenty of whit 
clover besides. GEorRGE B. Wuitcom ; 

Linn Co., Oregon. 4 





Results of the Season of 1902. 


I started in the spring of 1902 with 93 
nies, and the bees did very well fora few 
weeks, but it got very dry, and I had to feed 
my bees up to June 5, in order to keep the 
from starving, but on June 5 they got their 
first honey, and kept up until Nov. 10. I got 
20,100 pounds of honey, and increased to 1si 
colonies; 6000 pounds of it was in Danz. sec- 
tions, and 14,100 was extracted, all very good 
The bees are doing nicely. I finished extract- 
ing Jan. 29, 1903, and the bees brought in the 
first pollen Feb. 1. I examined the colonies 
and was surprised to find from one 
frames of brood in nearly all. 

The elm trees are blooming, and the maples 
are nearly open. If we do not get a very co 
and backward month now we will have ear 
swarming, and the way things look now w 
will have a good honey season. 

The best colony gave me 10 32(475)-se 
supers of very nicely filled honey. The 
colony I run for extracted honey stored abou 
400 pounds. Now, had I not better figure 


to s 








CENUINE 
SPLIT HICKORY SPECIAL 


TOP BUGGY 


issold direct from tne makers at $47 .50au0 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
allowed before acceptance. This is YOUR 
chance, Just drop postal for catalogue. 
OuLO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. 


Station 6, Cineinnat!, Ohio. 












“ease mention Bee Journal when writing 


at New Work 


ON QUEEN-REARING now ready to mail 

tains hundreds of new ideas on queen-re g 

Book and Tested Breeding Queen, $2.00. 
Address, HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, 


HIGGINSVILLE BEE-SUPPLIES 
We have received:a car-load of those 1 
supplies. These goods are equal toifn 
best on the market. Give us a trial orde 
are also agents for the PRCGRESSIV! 
KEEPER, price 50 cents per year. Sen 
orders aud subscriptions tous. We sell 
tory Prices. 

WALKER-BREWSTER GRO. C(‘ 7 

423 WALNUT ST., KANSAS CITY, 

Also dealers in honey and beeswax Catal 
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ounds will make to the © iy 
sivotersneenis | “The Novelty Pocket-Knife | 
: then not know for sure m 6 4 
er colony? As near as [ itt ; 
averaged a little better Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. | 1 ’ 
r colony, which I think is ' fe 
t about 225 pounds of bees- om 
‘ } season . a 
i se hives and 4x5x1l3¢ sections have : ai 
fi to stay; they are the hives for a 7 
' icted honey. F. J. GunzeEt. ® 
Ark., Feb. 2. HOWARD M. MELBEE, 4 
an 
HONEYVILLE, O. Fi 
Dividing to Prevent Swarming. ° oon 
n the Bee Journal quite a lot about G 
7 nies of bees in many different (Tus CUT Is Tue #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 
ll arriving at the same result—pre- Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and i 
rms. Now, if all used the Hed- | address you wish put on the Knite. \ A 
increase, they ey = find it easy The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. ‘The novelty lies In the handle. It is { 
, on’t need to move a frame or shake made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 1 ‘ 
make anew colony. Just smokea | derneath the ceiluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of Wee, 
ny enough to drive the queen into the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as mf ; 
story of the Heddon hive, then re- shown here. eh 


ann ipper half to a new stand, and place 
it , empty Heddon with starters or 
empt nb; the same with the colony on the 
ola stand, putting both empties under. If 
the queen is left on the old stand they are 
mort e to rob the new colony, but, if this 
exchange places, and there will be 
ting, and in a few daysit is hard to 
which colony is working the stronger. 
iso noticed that some doubt what I men- 
ned last summer in regard to bees disliking 
black. 1 wish those having cross bees would 
try the different colors in dresses and then re- 
port later on, whether the bees make a dis- 
Last summer a beginner transferred a few 
bees; they went to robbing, and nearly 


ill went into one colony, but no fighting. If 
I had been there I would have exchanged 
hives often enough to have had them all even. 
The advice given was a little different, but 
mine would have been too late. 


SaMvUEL HeatTuH. 
Armstrong Co., Pa., Feb. 2. 


Bee-Keeping in Northern Ontario. 


You say the columns of the Bee Journal are 

open for the best ideas of interest to bee- 

keepers. I find it interesting, and also notice 

that the correspondents tell plain facts about 
; bees and honey. 

[am surprised at the statement that you 
are troubled (in the States) with so many in- 
sects, also foul brood, in connection with bee- 

eeping. In this part of Canada we have no 

il brood or insects. and no dwindle. When 

bees are put away in the fall we never see 

until next spring, when they come out 

in millions, strong and healthy, and every 

ee on the offensive. There is aright anda 

wrong way to keep and handle bees, and, if 

not properly handled, foul brood and insects 
will attack the colonies. 

It is said that the honey crop has been very 
poor with our American cousins. It has not 
been so with me where I live. I never had 
such a large quantity as the bees gathered 

ist fall, hundreds of pounds from a few col- 
s. But every colony that I have is as 














STRONGEST 

MADE, Bull 

Strong, Chicken- 

Tight. Gene 4 the Farmer at Wholesale 

arranted. Catalog Free. 

COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
Please mention the Bee Journal 





A BIC SNAP IN BUCGIES! 





well built, finely finished top Write 
1 with oil tempered springs. s for 
the style shown by rigs cost- Catalog 










as much. You can’t 

style or equal in price. 

ricé and agency plan. 
ONOMY BUGGY CO., 

53, Cincinnati, 0, 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


bel)7 Full informa- 
Dade Gatalog Free. fen orsrd: 
¢ Bee-Supplies of all kinds. Best in the 
arket. Latest improvements. Danzen- 
ker hives kept in stock. 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 





The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the fiuish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


A 
Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe “* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the xnife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fore 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give to a son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

_. The accompanying cul, gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this;beautiful knife, as th~ “* Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us 1 4REE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3...) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. Chicago, Ili, 


Sm Please allor >bout two weeks for your knife order to be filiea. 











| Rumley Company New Catalog. 


| From the city of LaPorte, Ind.,—“ the Maple City" 
| —comes fresh from the press the catalog of our 
| regular advertising patron, The J. meaty Com- 

pany. In acknowledgement of the pride al! its peo- 
| ple have in this enterprising city, it bears on its 
front cover-page a beautiful wreath of Autumn- 
tinted maple-leaves; on the back page a cut in 
colors of the great Rumely manufactory with the 
is the wheels that determine the leaf embellishment, and the book throughout is 
life of the wagon itself. Our attractive in form and substance. It has a fit sub- 


ject’ its purpose is to illustrate and describe the 
STEEL | well-known and popular Rumely Traction Engines 
WHEELS and Separators. The objects of a catalog are well 


conceived and maintained tothe end. No one can 









The man who has had experience 
in running a wagon knows that it 


have given a new lease of life to thousands of old take up the book without being impressed with the 
wagons. They can be had in any desired height.and fact that the Rumely Company intends that the 
any width of tire up to8inches. With a set of these purchaser shal! know al) about the Ramely goods. 
wheels you can ina few minutes have either a high | About one-half the book is taken up with full-page 


or @ low down wagon. The Electric Handy 


A illustrations. Every point is made plain, so far as 
Wagon is made by skilled workmen, of best select- 


illustrations can do it and the descriptions are so 


ed material—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel § | minute and exact as to leave no questions Or doubts 
hounds, ete. Guaranteed to carry 4000lbs. Here is 
the wagon that will save money for you, as it 
lasts almost forever. Ourestalog describing the nses 
of these wheels and wagonssent free. Write for it. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 16 QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


in the minds of the reader when he has finished. 
The Company evidently proceeds upon the theory 
that if threshing machinery buyers appreciate just 
what their line consists of, itwill be amply able to 
take care of itself against all competition. This 
must be conceded a wise policy where goods have 
the sterling character possessed by those of this 
concern. The book will be welcomed by all who 
are interested in high-grade threshing machinery. 
It will be mailed free to anyone writing for it. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal when 
asking for a copy 











Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 


Headquarters Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1903 now on hand. Freight rates from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. Prompt service is what I practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 

You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 

Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens; for pri- 
ces refer to my catalog. 


C. H.W. WEBER, 














Office and Salesrooms—2146-48 Central Ave. ( , ING : INNA | | OH 1O 
Warehouses—Freeman and Central Aves. 9 ° 
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Tennessee Queens. 


Daughters of Select Imported 
Italian, Select long-tongued 
(Moore’s), and Select,Straight 
5-band Queens. Bred 34% miles 
apart, and mated to select 
drones. No bees owned with- 
in 24¢ miles; mone impure 
within 3, and but few within 
5 mi es. No disease. 30 years’ 
- erience. WARRANTED 
EENS, 75 cents each; 
TE STED, $1.50 each. Dis- 
count on large orders. 
Contracts with dealers a spe- 
cialty. Discount after July 1st 








Send for circular. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, 
9A 26t SPRING HILL, TENN. 
Pleese mention Bee Journal when writing, 


We Fe trrpey 


" 4 





for less i 
new book, « 





than is i in our 

‘ How to Make Money with Poultry and 
Incubators.”” 8x11 inches, 196 pages. It has 12 
special chapters by the best experts in the country 
covering the entire poultry subject. Over 300 fllus- 
trations and photographic views of the Largest and 
Most Successful Poultry Planta in this and other 
countries. Tells shout the CYPHERS INCUBA- 
TORS. Jt will be sent FREE POSTPAID for the 
nert 30) CYP} all who mention this paper In writing. Address NY. office. 

CYPHERS Inevegtos, COMPAN 
Buffalo, N.Y. Boston,Mass. New 1,n, Y. 


Picasv pO 00 Dee vuullas Whew Willa 


IT 1S A FACT 


That our line of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies are 
some of the best goods in the world, and that 
our system of dealing with our trade is not ex- 
celled by anybody. Plenty of testimony from 
satisfied customers proves these things. Write 
and get our suggestions, our catalog and our 
discounts for winter-time orders—ALL FREE. 

The Largest Stock of Bee Keepers’ Supplies 
in Indiana. Cc. M. SCOTT & CO., 

1004 E. Washington St., InNDIaNAPOLIS, IND. 


49A 26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


SSE AS SIN TAY ES. LOE 


$5 FOR soecc ie 











DAYS on OA rAL 


sere ERY CO 
ep ELE 


SPRINCEIELD 
\-ieli-2 





SoS | 
tay: INCUBATOR CO. 


California! 72% Fine 


or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultura) 
pes of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
endocmnety illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San FRanctsco, Cat 


4 TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 








We will present you with the first ® you 
take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents for — line of samples 
and directions how to beg 

Ills, 


DRAPER PUBLISHING cO., Chicago, 


INGHAM’S PATENT 


25 years the best. 
Send for Circular. 


25Atf 





mokers 


T. P. =a: eSINOK Mich. 


$ | a= For 
; 200 Egg 
‘INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H, STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
46A 26t 





















Please mention the Bee Journal. 





HIGGINSVILLE BEE-SUPPLIES. 


We have received a car-load of these unique 
suppplies this year and are nearly all sold. e 
expect to order another car soon. These goods 
are equal to if not the best on the market. Give 
us a trial order. Weare also agents for the 
PROGRESSIVE BRE KEEPER, price 50 cents per 
year. Send your orders and subscriptions to us. 
We sell at factory prices. 


TOPEKA SUPPLY HOUSE, 
TOPEKA, KAN. 





good as three or four colonies that others 
have. You might ask, Howisthat? Here is 
the reason: My queens are known as ‘“ The 
Prolifics.”’ The honey-bees are of a large 
size, and they are great comb-builders and 
fast heney-gatherers. On my 200 acres of 
farm land we have any amount of basswood 
blossoms, goldenrod, and thousands of wild 
flowers and other nectar-giving flowers for the 
bees. We havealso all kinds of trees, the 
leaves of many having honey on the upper 
side of the leaf. We have also rivers, creeks, 
and lakes of the purest and best running 
water, and no swamps or stagnant water, so 
you can see that we have here a veritable 
land flowing with milk and honey. It is fool- 
ish for one to expect honey from bees when 
there is no proper forage for them when the 
water is not good and the climate ditto. We 
have myriads of birds from the States in sum- 
mer. The bees and birds seem to know a 
healthy climate. 

Again, I have never met a man yet who 
knows how to feed his bees. Like man, and 
all else. the honey-gatherers need and want 
delicacies. I get different kinds of honey in 
the fall, and there is nothing in the medicinal] 
pharmacopia that can come up toit. I never 
have thin honey. I havea beautiful orchard, 
with a southern aspect, and in the spring it is 
a perfect picture to see the bees covering the 
apple-blossoms, and the hum is like a locomo- 
tive wading through a snow-drift. Our Yan- 
kee cousins come to spend the summer at our 
lakes here in Muskoka, and they have said 
they never saw such splendid honey as they 
have eaten in our towns and villages. As to 
the keeping qualities of my honey, it is 
always as good the following June as when 
gathered the previous September; both in the 
comb and out of it. Who can beat this? 

Ontario, Canada. JAMES BROWN. 





Various Methods of Rearing Queens. 


I have 40 colonies of bees, ranging from 
blacks to bright golden Italtans. I have 
queens imported direct from Italy, queens 
reared by the Doolittle and by the forced 
method, also queens reared by the bees as 
nature called them at swarming-time, and by 
the supersedure plan, but I have had no ex- 
perience like Dr. Gallup, with any of the 
methods. 

By the way, Dr. Gallup, will you please 
tell us why that colony in the basswood log 
did not do as those colonies you had in your 
36 and 48 frame hives—rear a queen to suit 
the capacity of the hive, and swarm the next 
season? I have had colonies in logs, with 
proof of their being there for a number of 
years, whose queens were reared by Nature’s 
plans, and I have tosee the first one that was 
in any way superior to the queens reared by 
the Alley or Doolittle methods, under proper 
conditions. 

Now, Dr. Gallup, I'll tell you what I’ll do: 
I will take 5 colonies, containing queens by 
the Alley or Doolittle method; you take 5 
colonies containing queens by Nature, and 
set them beside mine, and if I don’t get more 
honey from my 5 colonies than you will from 
yours, in this locality, I'll board you one 
year for nothing, while you prove to me how 
you did it. 

The bees are all on the summer stands, and 
are in fair condition at this time. 

There is mueh white clover, which has been 
well protected by the many snows, and pros- 
pects are good for a white clover honey-flow, 
if the weather is favorable at that time. 

A. ZIEGLER. 
Feb. 9. 


Huntington Co., Ind., 





Fruit-Tree Spraying. 


This was the subject of the monthly meet- 
ing of the Worcester County Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, Feb. 14. The opening paper was 
read by H. P. Jacobs, who in brief said: 

‘There is no cause of friction between the 
bee-keeper and fruit-growers. It is fast com- 
ing to where trees must be sprayed, if the 
grower is to have salable fruit for the market. 
But fruit-growers and bee-keepers must real- 
ize this: As bee-keeper we are interested 
more in the time when not to spray, on ac- 
count of the danger of killing bees. The 
Creator designed the bee for a special purpose, 
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They started even-now look at them 


The Same Old Story 


A modern machine always beats hand work 
The Hardie Whitewashing Machine 


works so much faster, forces the 
liquid into every crack and destroys 
germs and insects which the brush 
would pass over. Thecomplete ma- 
chine, express prepaid for only $5.00, 
Sold under an absolute guarantee. 
Full particulars on application. 
The Hardie Spray Pump Mig. Co., 
.H Detroit, Michigan, 






















Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


SHEEP MOWEY !5, 900°, "ovr 
toa work forus. We will start you 

aoe 
ike of samples and Sealers. Sor tel 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ill, 














A COOL MILLION 


of Snowy Wisconsin Sections, and 10,000 Bee- 

Hives, ready for prompt shipment. 

catalog—it’s free. 

3A13t R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., Scheboygan, Wis, 
N from SELECTED 


T Reece BEARING TREES 
OUR BOOK 
FREIGHT ray fr FREE peso 


TITUS NURSERY NeEManANES 


3Al1lt Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Wanted to Purchase 


200 to 400 colonies of BEE S—northern Califor 
nia, Oregon or Texas. State price, f.o.b. cars; 
also kind of hive, with and without supers; and 
condition of bees, about April Ist to 10th. 
Address, Dr. Gro. D. MITCHELL & Co., 
12Atf 329 Wash. Avenue, OGDEN, UTAun. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


= GOOD SEEDS 


SEND AT ONCE 


250 =."1250 Sci 
beautiful 
Garden Seed Cdinetion. Flower Beed Collection. 
é 10 big packages finest veg-|10 large packets beautiful 
otables. 25 vari varieties for Xe. | flowers. BE varieties for 6 ihe 


Both 25c Collis. for 40¢—t both | 50¢ Colls. for T5c. 
Illustrated catalog and with each orde 


~ MISSOURI VALLEY “SEED co., 
P.0.Box 557, “The Good Seed Store."’ St. Joseph, Mo. 


6A8t 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we cat 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash witt 
the order: 


Send for 











Please mention the Bee Journal. 

















5% 10% 25m 50D 
Sweet Clover (white).....$ .75 $1.40 $3.25 $6.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 jv 
Alsike Clover ............ 100 180 4.25 8. 
White Clover ............ 150 280 6.50 12.50 
Alfalfa Clover ...........5 100 180 4.25 °% 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and Ba 


Add 25 cents to your order, for carta 
wanted by a or 10 cents per pot 
wanted by mai 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, : CHICAGO, iLL. 
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nature in pollenizing flowers 

ods. There are varieties of 

of fruit, and the honey-bee 

carry the pollen from one tree to 

is it was evident that the time 

when flowers are in bloom. It 

soon as a flower is fertilized 

rete nectar and its petals fall. 

that after the bud opened enough 

spray it is wiser not to spray, 

1e bee-keeper, but for the fruit- 

ice we must rely upon the bee 

e the fruit-blossoms, if we are to 

rop of fruit. In summing up the 

would say that trees are liable to be 

by spraying while in bloom, the 

- jipereasing in proportion as the 

a r is favorable to bee-activity. Spray- 

suld be done one week before blooming, 

two weeks after blooming, and again two 
weeks ater.’’ 

vas shown by one speaker that New 

} State has a law which makes it a crimi- 

nal offense to spray fruit-trees while in bloom. 

secretary A. A. Hixon, of the Horticultural 

Society, announces that Worcester fruit-trees 

are overrun with San Jose seale, and these 

t be wiped out or many fine orchards will 

, iined. He showed twigs cut from pear, 

( peach and plum trees, infested with this 

it was further shown that very few in this 

inity do any spraying at all. Before the 

meeting adjourned the president appointed 


Mr. Hixon and the secretary a committe to 
draw up resolutions to send to our senator at 
Washington, urging the adoption of the Pure 
Food bill at this session. C. R. Russe... 


Worcester Co., Mass. 


POLSON LOS OR el Ih LI 


CONVENTION NOTICE. 





Nichigan.—The Northern Michigan bee-keep- 
ers will hold a convention March 25 and 26, in 
Bellaire, Antrim Co,, in the Town Hall. Special 
rates have been secured for entertainment at 
the Ellis Hotel, and also the Bellaire House, at 
$1.00 per day. Geo. H. KIRKPATRICK. 
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Pesce e oo 








Recommend Page Fence for the worst breachy 

stock, and it does just as well for quiet stock. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
cease Mentvon Bee Journal when writing. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Jourual we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
ual as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


ry. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street. CHICAGO, ILL 


If you want the Bee-Book 


Chat covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee=Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Helper Wanted 


Young man with some experience to assist in 
ge apiary in Chicago, close to church and 
vy; everything modern. To help man with 
urs of experience who is also a thorough me- 
inic. Give age, experience, wages wanted, 

‘erence,etc. Address, G. PURPLE, 
Care American Bee Journal, 
144 E. Erie Street, Cu1caco, ILL. 


























Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25 cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


* GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie St.,  - 








For Good Road-Making. 


At the Auditorium, in the city of Chicago. on the 
evening February 20 the National Good Roads Con- 
vention assembled for its opening session. The 
National Highway Commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and consisting among others of such 
distinguished members as Gen. Nelson A. Miles, 
Col. John Jacob Astorand Col. Albert A. Pope, were 
liberally represented. The Governors of most of 
the States in response to the invitation appointed 
delegates, and representatives were also present 
from every local good roads association of any con- 
sequence in the United States. 

An toon constituted as this one was should 
have been able to shape some policy to bring order 
out of a very chaotic but all-important subject. 
most healthy sign wasthe presence of the strong 
hand of the General Government, heartily seconded 
by the different States. We cannot conceive of any 
field in which State or Nation can direct or encour- 
age the spending of money which will bring to the 
great body of rural people such a direct and perma- 
nent good as the improvement of highways. Neces- 
sarily the convention concerned iteelf with general 
topics. No definite plan was formulated for the de- 
tailed work of road improvement. Yet something 
in this line would have been a step in the right 
direction and of all things the most practical. We 
instance the elementary principles of road-making. 
namely, drainage, raising centres of the roads, and 
rolling. Even outside of paving, these are prime 
essentials in municipalities They should be also 
first essentials in the country. he first two are 
correlative, the one being the necessary result of 
the other. As to the rolling and packing of the 


road-bed, if the purchase of heavy engines for the 
purpose, such 4s are used in cities and towns, be too 
radical a preliminary step. the convention would 
have adopted at least one good, practical measure if 
it had passed a resolution advocating the general 





use of broad-tired vehicles on the road. The same 
benefits are to be derived from it that flow from the 
the use of the steam roller. And in its use the cost 
would be nothing to the county or township author- 
ities, the mere use of such wheels instead of wear- 
ing out the roads, do constantly improve them. 
Where the narrow wheels rut and furrow and lead 
to washing, the broad tires roll and make compact 
and permanent. It is only necessary to behold the 
road districts in regions where the broad-tired wheel 
is in genera! use to become at once an advocate of 
their general employment. . 

Many towns with unpaved streets set a limit b 
ordinance to the width of tires which may be used, 
the tires being in all cases to have at least such a 
tread as will give the needed packing and rolling 
and avoid the cutting and rutting which necessarily 
creates fur heavier draft and frequently makes the 
street absolutely impassable. The illastration here- 
with well illustrates our meaning. We reproduce 
it by courtesy of the Electric Wheel Company of 
Quincy. LiL, who by the manufacture of a wheel ad- 
adapted to the purpose we are considering, is doing 
much to further the cause of good roads all over 
this country. !t will be apparent that the draft 
must be much lighter for the broad-tired wheel than 
the narrow one even for the first tracking over a 
given point. All subsequent passing must continue 
to pack and improve the bed and still further lessen 
the draft. while exactly the reverse is true of the 
narrow \tire. If the practical experience of every 
farmer did not unequivocaily settle this fact, the 
experimeuts made by the Experiment Station at 
the University of Missouri would place the matter 
beyond cavil. , ’ 

There are other essentials which will enter into 
road-building of the future. This is one-—a very 
importantone. All the more important because so 
fruitful of good re-ults at no cost whatever to the 
authorities, and attended with no extra expense to 
the user of the broad-tired wagon, but on the other 
hand permits the hauling of larger loads with lighter 
draft and far greater convenience than in any 
other way. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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HONEY AND BE 





Curcaco, March 7.—The demand for comb 
honey has been and is of small volume, prices 
are weak, concessions being made where nec- 
essary toeffect sales Fancy white comb held 
at 15@l6c; allother grades of white are irregu- 
lar at 13@14c; light amber, 10@12c dark and am- 
bers, 9@10c. Extracted, clover and basswood, 
7@8c; other white grades, 6@7c; amber, 5%@ 
6%c. Beeswax steady at 30c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Avzsany, N. Y., Mar. 14. — Honey demand 
quiet; receipts and stock light. Comb selling, 
light, 15c; mixed, 14@15c: dark, 13@l4c. Ex- 
tracted, dark, at 1@7%c. Beeswax firm, 30@32c. 

H. R. Wrieut. 


Kansas City, Mar. 14.—The demand for both 
comb and extracted honey is better, receipts 
light. We quote as follows: Extra fancy white 
comb, per case, $3.40; strictly No. 1, $3.30; No. 1 
amber, $3@$3.25; No. 2, white and amber, $2.50, 
Extracted, white, per pound, 7c; amber, 6@6c. 
Beeswax, 30c. Cc, C, CLemons & Co, 


CINCINNATI, March 11—The demand for ex- 
tracted honey is good at the following prices: 
Amber, barrels, 54% @6%c, according to quality; 
white clover, 8@9%c. Fancy comb honey, 154%@ 
16%c. Beeswax strong at 30c. 

Tue Frep W. Mots Co, 


New Yor«, March 5.—There is a fair demand 
for white comb at 15c per pound for fancy, 13@ 
l4c for No. 1, and 12c for amber, with sufficient 
supply to meetthedemand. Dark honey will 
be cleaned up with very little left; it is selling 
at about llc per pound. Extracted rather weak 
aud in quantity lots prices generally shaded. 
Wegquote: White, 7@7% cents; amber, 64%@7c; 
dark, 6c. Beeswax scarce at @3lc for good 
average. HItpReta & SEGBLEEn. 


CINCINNATI, Mar. 7.—The comb honey market 
has weakened a little more; is freely offered at 
following prices: Fancy white, 14@15c; no de- 
mand for ambers whatever. The market for 
extracted has not been changed and prices are 
as follows: Amber in barrels, 54 @5%éc; in cans 
6@6%c; white clover, 8@8%c. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

Cc. H. W. Weper. 


Sawn FRancisco, Mar. 14.—Whitecomb honey, 
11%@12%éc; light amber, 10@llc; dark, 5@6%c. 
Extracted, white, 6@6%c; light amber, 5@5%c; 
amber, 4@4%c. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
26@27%c; strictly fancy light, 29@30c. 
eS eee Se -~ ~~ — ~ 
WANTE WHITE CLOVER EX- 

TRACTED HONEY! 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in no-drip cases. 
THE FRED W. UTH CO. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, CIncrinNaTI, OHIO. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Honey For Sale. 


2000 lbs. Basswood Extracted honey, at % a 
und. All in 60-lb. cans. Warranted PURE 
ONEY. JOHN WAGNER, BUENA VISTA, ILL. 


5Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Choice Alfalfa Honey 
(granulated) in 11%- 
lb. cans, at $8.00 per 
case of 8 cans, f.o.b. 
Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 


11A2t H. L. WEEMS, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
lease mention Bee Journal when writing 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers always 
have money. We start you in business. You make 
large profita. work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cents for full line of samples and particulars 


PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





















EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
We carry a complete stock of HIGGINSVILLE 
BEE SUPPLIES at the above place. Our east- 
ern customers will save considerable freight 
by ordering ftom them. Kind and courteous 
treatment, low prices and prompt attention our 
motto. Address, LEAHY MFG. CO., 


2415 Ernest Ave., Alta Sita, East St. Louis, Il. 
Catalog Free. 
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The Best Bee-Goods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so good. If you buy of us you 
will not be disappointed. 
We are undersold by no 
ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER;; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginners. 


THE 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


W.M. Gerrisu, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 


clease menuon Hee Journal When writing, 


Only 8c a Ib. 


FOR THE BEST 


White Alfalfa Honey 


ALL IN 60-LB. CANS 








A sample by mail, 10c for package 
and postage. By freight, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 2 cans in box (120 lbs.) at 8 cents 
a pound. We can furnish Basswood 
Honey at %c a pound more. 


This Alfalfa Honey should go off like 
hot-cakes. Better order at once, and 
get a good supply for your customers. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





OMAHA, NEB. 

We carry a complete stock of HIGGINSVILLE 
BEE-SUPPLIES at the above place. Our Neb. 
custome’s will save considerable freight by or- 
dering from them. Kind and courteous treat- 
ment. low prices and prompt attention our 
motto. Address, 

LEAHY MFG. CO., . 
Catalog Free. 1730 S. 13th St., Omaha, Neb. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


BEE-= SUPPLIES: 


R007 GOo0Ds >? 

Aga >. ries aes. 
J used by bee-keepers. 
POUDER’S ONEY-JARS. Prompt 


service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S.PO 


St2 MASS. AVE, INDIAN 





Everythin 
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Dadant's Foundation 3° 


26th 
Year 


— 





We guarantee Satisfaction. 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETIN 


Why does it sell so well? 


What more can anybody do? BRA‘ 
~~. FIRMNESS, No SAGGING. 


i 


faction than any other. Because in a5 y oan 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia). 


We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies isos’... 


OF ALL 
KINDS *«««+* 
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Because it has always given better ; ; 
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Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens 
for sale at very low prices. 


and Eggs 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 





BEESWAX WANTED 


at all times. 


K 
k 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 
k 
k 
} 
K 


DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Il! 


AAAAAAAADAAAAAAAAAAwAwsswswsss ss 


Please mention Bee Journal When writing, 





(leanings 


Bee- Culture 


Do You Need 
Gleanings ? 


Certainly. If you do not 
read GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL: 
TURE and know the condition 
of the honey market as re- 
ported inthe Honey Column, 
you are likely to sella good 
crop of honey at from 10 to 
25 percent below the market 
price, as we know of some 
who did last season, simply 
because they did not know 
that the market was better 
than it had been in former 
years. For these reports 
alone you ought to have 
GLEANINGS. The honey mar- 
ket is correctly and definitely 
quoted from the principal 
cities of the United States 
and corrected every issue. 


N. B.—In our ad. in the 
American Bee Journal, Mar. 
12, with reference to brass 
smokers, please read, “ All 
brass smokers, 25 cents each 
EXTRA.” 








A. 1. Root 60., 


Medina, Ohio, U.S.A. 





DEPARTMENTS. 


STRAY STRAWS. 


By Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo, Ill. Dr. Miller is one of the 
best known writers in the U.S. In each issue of GLEANINGS he 
gives us a page ortwoof short notes commenting on articles 
found in the various American and foreign bee-journals. These 
are not only interesting but valuable. Very few bee-keepers have 
the time to read all the bee-journals, even if they could afford it, 
and you will get in Stray Straw notes relating to bee-culture from 
all over the world. 


PICKINGS FROM OUR NEIGHBORS’ FIELDS. 


By Stenog. In each issue will be found immediately follow- 
iug the last-mentioned articles, another series of short notes 
picked up from the various bee-papers, with comments by Stenog. 
‘This department has been here now for nearly three years, and is 
full of interesting and witty matter. You have to read Stenog’s 
writings to appreciate them. We can not dothem justice ina 
brief description. 


OUR HOMES AND HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


By A.I. Root. Will be continued as heretofore, and in the 
editorial column Mr. E. R. Root will continue to give the latest 
developments in bee culture. 


BEE-KEEPING IN CUBA. 


Mr. A, I. Root has just returned from Cuba, and will give a 
series of articles on his sojourn there in his usual interesting 


manner. 
+ 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


Offer No. 21 


For 25 cents we will send GLEANINGS 6 
scription to new subscribers. 


Offer No. 22 


For $1.00 we will send GLEANINGS for one year and an un 
tested Italian Queen valued at 75 cents; but at this low price we 
reserve the right to send queen some time in June when we have 


a choice supply. 
Offer No. 24 


If you order $10.00 worth or more of goods from our catalog at 
regular prices, paying cash for them, for 50 cents more you can 
have GLEANINGS for one year. 


Offer No. 25 


For $1.00 we will send GLEANINGS one year and a ( EN 
Smoker, postage 20 cents extra. Or, for $1.25 we will send 
Corneil Smoker, postage 25 cents extra. 


Offer No. 26 


For $1.75 we will send GLEANINGS One year and our Cyc 
dia on Bees, the A BC of Bee-Culture, of 500 pages. 





months’ trial 


QGP GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “48M Ese Sie 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. Send to them 


their free Catalog. 








